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For the Companion. ! 
DID HIS BEST. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


“What luck? No luck at all! The doctor | 
wanted a boy, but was afraid I'd finger his 
books. He knew I wanted to be a gentleman. 
At the warehouses they said the town was | 
overrun with boys since the mills stopped. I} 
went at last to the stables where the staff-| 
offcers quarter their horses, and old Billy prom- | 
ised me an odd job now and then. Ten cents a | 
week, most likely! And in the meanwhile Ill 
be coming home starving on you, mother, every | 
night” — | 

“Just as now, Jemmy.” Mrs. Patterson | 
laughed and set down a plateful of steaming | 
potatoes. “I wish I'd milk or butter, but the 
salt’s of the best.”’ 

Then she sat down to a loom in which was a 
rag-carpet, and began to weare, singing a scrap 
of a song. 

“That’s always her way! Laughing and sing- 
ing to keep me from seeing that she’s hungry?’ 

gem looked askance at the little thin-faced | 
woman, pushed away his potatoes, and buried | 
his face in his hands. 

“Why, Jemmy, boy?” 

“Well, I can’t help it, mother. 
use of working as you've done to keep me at | 





school, or of my studying? What’s the good of | to ride some distance further, and will return! lution had brought his courage back. 


grammar and geography in holding horses?” 
“The use will show itself in good time,” 


neck. “In the meantime, whatever you do, try 
to put your best work into it. If you hold 


horses, hold them better than they were ever| D. should not have taken her wraps with her. | she breaks hers or not.”’ 


held before.”’ 

What with his mother’s hopeful words, and | 
his own imagination, always ready to blaze, | 
Jemmy was comforted, ate his supper, and be- 
fore he went to bed, had planned out his way to | 
a major-generalship. 

But the odd jobs brought in very few ten-cent | 
pieces, and all Jemmy’s energy, and politeness, 
and handiness at the stables, called forth not a 
single word of approval from old Billy. 

“Tt’s all thrown away,” he would groan, 

“Do your best, my son. It’s never thrown 
away.” 

Now this happened in war times, in a border 
town, full of Southern soldiers, but held for the | 
moment as headquarters of a department of the | 
Union Army. The commanding General, with | 
his wife and staff, occupied a house in the cen- | 
tre of the town. Jemmy sometimes rode the | 
lady’s horse up to the door, while the fgroom | 
brought his master's. | 

A few weeks later, Mrs. D., the General’s | 
wife, who was an enthusiastic, alert woman, 
perpetually thirsting for novelty, planned {an | 
excursion to explore the range of mountains | 
which walled in the town. Some of the staff | 
and some young lady guests were to go, a cart | 
with provisions, &c., to follow. 

“I really cannot spare another orderly, my | 
dear, to attend on you,” said her husband. 

“No matter. There are plenty of retainers 
about the offices. I must have somebody to help 
Perkins, act as a flying scout, and so on. That 











you call him?—with a led horse and the ladies’ | 
What’s the | wraps. 


| here later in the evening. You will keep the! ever hold a horse, put your best work into it.”’ 
said | shawls and cloaks until we come. 
Mrs. Patterson, with her arms about her boy’s| you are not to go back with them to town.’’ 


| shadow of a rock to wait. 


| 























































He crept up, cut the thong by which the horse 
| was tied, threw the shawls over the animal, 
sprang on its back and dashed down the hill. 

There was a yell, loud words, and shots fired 
after him. After one he tottered and reeled. 

About three in the morning, an orderly came 
into the room where Gen. D. and his staff were 
still at work, and saluted Mrs. D., who, hag- 
gard and drowsy, was sitting by the fire, wait- 
ing with the others for dispatches. 

“Boy with wraps has arrived, madam.” 

“Bring him in, Scott.” 

Jemmy came in, carrying his bundle. 
very muddy, and looked sick and faint. 
it before Mrs. D. 

“The wraps are safe, so is the horse. [would 
| have waited until you came, but then I would 
| have lost both, ma’am.”’ 
| How long did you wait?’ asked the General, 
| sharply. 

“Until an hour ago. 
| you alone, General.” 

The orderly jerked him back, but Gen. D., 
seeing his face, beckoned him aside. 

“This way, my little fellow.” 

He stood apart with Jemmy a few moments, 
then hurriedly stepped to the telegraphic wires, 
and dictated a long message. Then he turned 
to his wife. 

“This boy has brought information which has 
saved a defeat. The Southern troops are con- 
centrating for an attack on us to-morrow. We 
shall be ready for them, thanks to this little 
| The night fell, and at last the moon rose. | soldier. Hillo, what's this?” 

*“T will not, ma’am.’ | Hour after hour passed. ‘‘She certainly has for- 
Now there was no earthly reason why Mrs. | gotten me. But I will keep my word, whether 


He was 
He laid 


I would like to speak to 


| 
DID HIS BEST. | 


| ‘No, she told me to stay until she came, and 
We shall not return to town now.’”’ | I said I would.” 
Turning to Jemmy, she said, “We are going! He got down from the horse. The mere reso- 


“Tf you 


Remember, | He remembered. 
’ . . 

For Jem, after hearing these words, had grown 
| paler, and tumbled in a heap on the floor. 


| The surgeon found his arm was broken by a 
But she liked management, and she liked toshow| It must have been about midnight when Jem, | yife shot. He was put to bed in one of the state 
her keenness in discerning character. “I know I having fallen into an uneasy doze, was roused | chambers, and when he woke, found his mother 
can trust that boy,’ she said, as she rode away. | by a sudden, stealthy sound among the leaves. | oy one side, and Mrs. D. on the other, the latter 
She led her companions among jagged peaks | These were the bears! He started up, listening. 
and rushing mountain streams. She was full of | Two or three men were approaching from the 
delight, until suddenly she grew tired, and was | pack of the mountain. 
as full of aches and pains. One of the party | “Bushwhackers!”’ muttered Jem. His first} mother, 
knew a short way back to town, and they took | thought was the horse. Horses were the chief; Of course all boys think Jem became after that 
the short road, and quite forgot the shawls and | end and aim of all guerrillas and bushwhackers | a Major-General, or at leant corporal. But he 
Jemmy. | just then, and this he knew to be a valuable an- | would not take a place about the General as 
There were dispatches of importance that! imal. 
morning. A great victory had been won by the “He was trusted to me,’’ he thought. 
other side. Mrs. D. felt all the responsibility of | other minute they'll have him. 
the war on her own shoulders. It was not until now.” 


erying and calling him a hero. 
“No, I only took care of the horse the best I 
could,” he said, laughing, and looking at his 


| “flying scout.” 
“Tn an- | “I’ve had enough of soldiering,’’ he said. 
Itis time to go) The General never lost sight of him, however. 
He was sent to school, taught afterwards, stud- 
long after midnight that she entered the Gen-| He sprang on the horse, the shawls bundled | jed medicine, and is now a young doctor ina 
eral’s office with,— | before him, and jerked the reins. But he was Western town, with a comfortable home, in 

“That boy with the wraps! He really quite| too late. In a moment he was dragged to the | which his mother grows old happily. 
escaped my memory.” ground, and the men were exclaiming and ca-| [am sorry that he did not become a famous 

“Has he returned?” pering about the horse, which they declared a | hero, to please the boys. But his mother thinks 

‘No, I ordered him to stay.” godsend in their extremity. Of Jemmy they | there is no hiro like him. 

“You may bid farewell to shawls and horse | took very little notice. The shawls they left in} “Whatever he does, he puts his best work into 
both, madam!”’ said Lieut. Clapp, shrugging | a heap, proposing to “take them into camp to-| jt,” she says. ‘Just as much when he tendsa 
his shoulders. | morrow.” | sick baby as when he held the horse on the 

Gen. D. called an orderly and gave a com-| They then proceeded to build a fire. ; | South Mountain.”’ 
mand, and the matter was again forgotten. | “With this horse, Star, you can reach the 

Meanwhile, Jem had tied the horse, made a colonel an hour before the attack. We can af- 
bundle of the shawls, and sat down under the | ford time to takea nap now,” said one of the 
| men, stretching himself on the ground, and the 
When the echo of the horses’ feet had died | next moment he was asleep. any more than a too long nose likes to be meas- 
| away, it was profoundly silent among the hills! The others talked for a while in an under tone, ured, or too much fat likes to be weighed; but 
| for a few moments, and then a thousand noises | and Jemmy pricked up his ears to hear. it makes good material for the satirist to count 
| stole upon his ear. The rush of hidden brooks, “Camp?” “Attack?” What did this mean? | the absurd babble of adjectives among school- 
the chirp of crickets, the whirring, piping, and | Jemmy was a boy living on the “border,” and girls, and among older talkers, too, sometimes, 





en eee 
“AWFUL,” “SPLENDID,” &e. 


| 
Foolish talk doesn’t like to be put in figures,— 


boy who brings up my mare sometimes,—an | sometimes full song from the birds. | So under the influences about him; had been 
ugly, prompt little fellow, with a soldierly car-| Jem was a town-bred boy, and cared nothing | led to take no part with Northerner or South- 
riage,—does anybody know where he is?” for the beauties of nature. I am afraid he|erner in the war. But this was the horse he 

Somebody volunteered to find Jem. thought most of bears. The boys had horrible | was left to guard, and these men had taken it. 

“You do not know the boy,” remonstrated her | tales of these beasts, and their dens among the | Here was the matter in a nutshell. 
husband. | hills. | Every nerve of his little body was alive and 
“Pardon me. I have seen him. Iwant no-| An hour passed, another, another, and there! quivering as he lay apparently asleep by the 
body’s certificate of character while I have my | was no sound of the tread of returning horses. | fire. The two men whispered for a few mo- 
eyesight.” It was growing dark. The woods put on ghostly | ments, and then they too slept heavily. 

So Jem was taken as flying scout, in which | shadows. The tread of bears seemed to stir the | Jemmy waited until the fire burned down. 
capacity he uncorked champagne, washed dish-| dead leaves under every tree. To be candid, | Then he crept up noiselessly, drawing off his 
es, helped pack and repack the luncheon. It/| the cold sweats broke over poor little Jem’s| shoes. He could easily steal away, but the 
was growing late in the afternoon before the} quaking body. Physically he was not a hero. | shawls, the horse! If he tried to take them, he 
party began to talk of returning. Mrs. D. issued He was about six miles distant from town. But might be shot, and—his mother! 
her orders in her usual swift, decisive manner. | he could find his way back very well. He saw the poor little pinched woman bend- 

“Do you go home directly with the cart, Per- | 
kins. Leave this boy,—Joe—Jemmy—how is it wistfully down the winding road. | 


He went so far as to mount the horse, looking | ing over her big loom. 
“She'd tell me to do it,” he thought. 


A gentleman who goes into “sociecty’* a good 
deal, took it into his head to remark the adjec- 
tives employed by the persons—outside, of 
course, of his family—with whom he came in 
contact. For a month he quietly noted, anda 
few months since he made up his report. 

‘The favorite adjective among all classes he 
| found to be “great,” which he heard pronounced 
| within the time aforesaid, 167 times. ‘‘Awful’’ 
‘and “splendid” ranked second and third re- 

spectively, the former being 142 and the latter 
151 times; “fearful” followed, 150 times, and 
“frightful” 140 times. ‘Fine’ he heard 138 
times, “gorgeous” 136 times, “grand” 134, 
“pretty” 134, and ‘beautiful’ 133. 

Among the ladies he found the word “lovely” 
|to be an adjective held in high esteem, and 
i 











Which was applied to everything. 
ears from lovely lips 198 times, and four times 
he heard it expressed by men. In comparison 
the superlative degree was employed tlie most, 
218 times, the comparative 143, and the positive 
97 times.—Hartford Courant. 


| 


+o — 
For the Companion, 
LEONIE. 
By Sherwood Bonner, 

When Paris grew so hot that fresh flowers 
withered an hour after putting them in water, 
bought a bathing suit, packed my trunk, and 
with a friend, a bonny Boston girl, named Alice, 
fled to a little French town called Grez, about 
thirty miles from the city. 

Here I found a quaint old inn, built in the 
style of three centuries ago, and dedicated to- 
day to the three French gods,—Liberte, Eyalite, 
Fraternite. 


A houseful of pleasant people, nearly all art- 
ists, come to Grez for its picturesque scenery. 
There is an old castle, where pretty, hapless 
Mary, the Scottish Queen, lived for the two years 
of her mourning for her French husband, King 
Francis the First; and also a beautiful river, 
spread out like a great mirror under bending 
willows and tinted skies. 

Here 1 found little Leonie Costet. Among 
many memories her's stands out clear and fair, 
and sharply defined as a cameo cut in an onyx 
stone, 

I saw her first one Sunday afternoon. 

The sun was sinking in the west, long, golden 
spires flaming against the blue sky, while in the 
east a faint moon floated light and white as a 
silver leaf. We were walking through the 
quaint, steep-roofed town, when the sound of 
ringing laughter attracted us to an old church 
fallen into ruins. 

Looking in that direction, we saw a group of 
children playing a game very much like one that 
American children call, ‘“My Pretty Fair Maid,” 
where each one is chosen in succession to join in 
a dance that keeps time to the song,— 

“Now we've got the flowers of May, 
Now we've got the tlowers of May. 


Now we've got the flowers of May, 
fo join us in our dance.” 





Odd, pretty foreign flowers these were, with 
their sparkling eyes, and little, light feet, and 
shrill voices, at their sweetest and brightest this 
bright afternoon. 

At a little distance, leaning against a broken 
wall, were two or three old crones watehing the 
party, each, no doubt, singling out 
darling as the fairest of the lot. 

They had laid aside their inevitable knitting, 
and held their hands in compliment to the day. 
Their white folded smoothly 
across their bosoms, and their great frilled caps 
stood out from each wrinkled face like meadow 
grass around a withered apple. 





her own 


kerchiefs were 


As the sun dipped lower, and its glowing 
spires became slim red lines, dimly lighting the 
gray of the twilight, one of the old women rose, 
and called,— 

“Leonie! little jewel! it is time the dinner 
Was spread.” 

“A little longer, maman, . 

‘ No, no, petite’ 

A young girl somewhat reluctantly separated 
herself from her companions, one we had no- 


-je vous en prie.’ 
ve 


It erows late. Come! 


ticed from the joyousness and grace of her 
movements, 

She was a sallow little thing, though just now 
the roses of excitement bloomed in her cheeks. 
She had big black eyes, and two long plaits of 
hair, tied with red ribbon. which 
her waist. 


hung below 


“Come, petite!”’ old woman; 


playing with 


repeated the 
“thon art a great girl now to be 
the children. Thou art getting beyond these 
plays. Only think of it! two weeks from to-day 
and thou wilt be a young woman ready to tuck 
up thy hair with the best.”’ 

“And wear my silver comb, maman ?”" 

“Yes, yes, if thou desirest,—on holy days and 
fete days.” 

They moved away, and we were left in igno- 
rance of what it was that was to give Leonie the 
right to tuck up her hair and wear a silver 
comb. 

The next morning we were off for a walk, and 
turning a corner, whom should we see but our 
high-capped old grandmother! 

She was seated behind a little stall heaped 
with luscious fruit,—nectarines, and plums, and 
apricots, purple, and red, and green; and these, 
with bunches of fresh, dewy flowers, madea 
picture as fair as the summer morning. 

We stopped, with the “Bon jour, madame? 
which politeness it is not safe to omit to the 
lowest French peasant, unless you wish to be 
considered an ill-mannered foreigner, and asked 
the price ot the truit. 


It fell on his | 
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It sounded absurdly small to American ears, 
and we ordered two pounds, the old woman 
helping out our defective French with the merri- 
est smiles in the world. 

This was the beginning of our acquaintance 
with “Mother Costet,’’ as she was commonly | 
called in the village. Scarcely a day passed 
without a chat at her pleasant stall, and now 
and then we had a glimpse of Leonie guarding 
the fruit, while the grandmother was at home 
for her midday breakfast. 

One morning we awoke to find it raining | 
heavily. Until twelve o’clock there was scarcely 
an intermission. Then the sky cleared a little, 
and with waterproofs and umbrellas we sallied | 
out, in strong-minded American fashion, to find 
the narrow streets almost deserted. 

But Mere Costet was at her post, her fruit | 
protected by an awning of oiled silk and a little | 
red umbrella, from which the rain-drops dripped | 
disconsolately as it hung like a great inverted | 
tulip above her head. 

“How forlorn she looks!’’ cried my friend; 
“but she deserves to be encouraged. Let us buy 
a double allowance of plums.” | 

“Tam rather surprised at your being out to-| 
day, madame,” said I, as she measured out the | 
fruit. 

“Mais, madame, it is a necessity that I am | 
here. Rain or shine the little purse must be | 
made up.” 

“Can it be,” said Alice, in English, ‘‘that even | 
in this Eden the greed for money-getting has | 
crept in like a serpent?” 

French people are very quick, and while Mere 
Costet did not understand the words, she replied | 
to the tone. 

“Think of it, madame!” she said; “it is a 
large sum for me to make up. Next Sunday 
two weeks is Leonie’s first communion.” | 

“Well?” sitid I, looking a little mystified. | 

“You wouldn't believe it perhaps,’ she went | 
on, “but what with the dress, and shoes, and | 
gloves, and veil, and bouquet, it will take fifty 
franes to cover it all, It isa large sum, but my 
daughter Emilie, who lives in Paris, says it won't 
be a sow less.”’ 


| 





| 


“And you are trying to save this out of your | 
fruit money?” | 
“Oui, and I have thirty franes 
already,”’ she returned, with pride. 
“And are you sure of having it all in time?” 
“O, as to that, Emilie has promised to ad- 
vance it, and make the dress, too. She is the 
wife of the best paid concierge in the Place 


madame; 


Laborde, and she has a new silk gown every 
year. But for me, I like independence for me 
and for my son's child; and [ want to pay all 
the money into Emilie’s hand before the Sun- 
day, that I may go to Leonie’s first communion 
with nothing on my mind.” 

While we stood talking the clouds gathered , 
again, and now a few big drops fell, pres 
heavy shower. 


ging a 
Mere Costet’s cottage was close 
by, and she hospitably insisted we should enter | 
and wait until the rain was over. 

We were not unwilling to see a French inte- 
rior, and accepted her invitation as frankly as it | 
was given, 





It was a tiny, two-roomed house, clean as an | 
ice palace, but not lacking in the comfortable 
look that makes the atmosphere of a home. | 

A bare floor of smooth, cool stones; 
white curtains waving 
windows; little cot beds with 
spreads as white as Mere Costet’s caps; two 
prints on the wall, one of the Virgin and Child, 
another of the crucified Christ; a rusty gun in 
one corner, with two swords crossed above it; 
and Leonie, with her black braids, seated in the 
midst of a glory of scattered rosy blossoms she 
was tying into bouquets; this was what we saw 
as we stood on the threshold of Mere Costet’s 
home. 

The old dame bustled about, on hospitable 
intent. 

“Toss up an omelette, Leonie, my jewel! 
the ladies see what thou canst do. 
take a bit of breakfast with us.”’ 

And so she talked as she spread the cloth, 
brought out the cream, cheese, and white bread, 
and the bottle of vin ordinaire, which the poor- | 
est French breakfast never lacks. 

Breakfast over, Mere Costet talked of her 
grandchild. 

“Leonie has a-good eye for color,’’ said she, 
glancing at the little girl, who had gone back to 
her flower-tying in the outer room; ‘but, please 
the Virgin, she won't have many more flower 


coarse 
over diamond-paned 


two covered 


Let 
They will} 


bunehes to tie. She won't follow my _ bnsi- 
ness.”’ 
“What can she do better?’ I asked. 


“My sister in Paris, madame, has always said 
she would take the child after her first commun- 
ion, and teach her to mend and wash lace. 
was famous at it herself before she married: | 





| but there’s no need for her to do it now, for her 
| good man has francs to spare in the bank.”’ 


‘*Will she go to Paris to live, and leave you all 


|alone? That will be hard.” 


“Si, si; but it is for her good.” 

“She is your grandchild, is she not?’ asked 
Alice. 

‘Oui, madame, though she calls me maman, 
as my own child might do. But I’m the only 
mother she has ever known. Her mother,— 
poor young thing—died when Leonie was born, 
and her father—” 

Here Mere Costet’s strong voice broke, and 
two tears rolled out of her eyes. 

“He was a soldier, madame,—you see his 
sword and gun there. He was killed in the war, 
and his poor old mother don’t even know where 
his body lies,—has not even the comfort of lay- 
ing a wreath of immortedles on his grave. 

**So I've always had Leonie, and she’s a good 
child, too. I wish I could keep her with me.’’ 

“T should think this a much better place for 
her than Paris,” I said, looking out upon the 
quiet street, and mentally contrasting the sim- 
ple, sweet life with the hurrying rush of the 
wild city. 

“You are right, madame;”’ and she nodded 
until the bows on her cap shook like a vibrating 
bell-clapper. ‘Paris is no place for a young 
girl. Leonie’s mother loved it only too well. 
But she was a flighty, giddy young thing,—now 
up, now down, fifty moods in the day, always 
wanting excitement. If I thought Paris would 


|do that for my Leonie,—ah, madame, many’s 


the night I've tossed on my bed thinking of it 
when the child was asleep.” 

“Leonie seems very quiet and good.” 

“Si, si; but she has her mother’s blood.”’ 

“You must look on the best side, chere Mere 
Costet,’’ said Alice. 

“That is true, mademoiselle,” said she, bright- 
ening up; “and I must give her a chance in life. 
Her father was very proud and brave, and I 
must do my duty. I assure you, my daughter 
Emilie is very discreet. She will watch the 
child like a hawk.” 

I did not think this French way the very best 
for guarding a young girl; but, without com- 


| menting upon it, I asked what she would do 


when Leonie was gone. 

“Oh, Pll keep to my work, and begin to lay 
by money for Leonie’s marriage dot! * Emilie 
will make a grand marriage for her, I know. 
She is a great manager, Emilie is; her head was 
always the best in the family. I shouldn’t won- 
der if she already had her eye on some very 
grand person for Leonie,—a concierge, maybe, 
or even a garcon who owns his shop. 

“But then she has children of her own, and it 
isn’t to be expected that she can give a dot to 
Leonie; so that must be my care, and I won’t 
be quite separated from the little one. I can go 
up to the city on fete days, and I will have 
Leonie every summer. I’ve a good deal of hap- 
piness in store, you see, madame.”’ 

Brave old soul! my respect for her had in- 
creased during this little talk, and afterwards 
she had more constant customers in Alice and 


| myself. 


We grew very fond of Leonie, and scarcely a 
day passed but that she would run over to see 
us with a bunch of dew-tipped flowers. 

I often spoke to her of the great event impend- 
ing in her life, but could hardly tell whether or 
not she appreciated its solemnity, or was only 
excited by the prospect of wearing her white 
dress and the silver filagree comb that had been 
worn by her mother as a bride. 

One day she came into my room when I was 
reading. She looked with a child’s curiosity at 
the book with its unfamiliar words. 

“Should you like to hear what I have been 
reading, Leonie?”’ 

“Yes indeed, madame.”’ 

Then I changed into my best and simplest 
French one of the most beautiful chapters in the 
New Testament. When I came to the words of 
the Lord Jesus, ‘Suffer the little children to 


; come unto me and forbid them not,’’ Leonie’s 


eyes softened with feeling, and she sat quiet as 
a statue to the end. 


The reading was often repeated, and each time 


| I fancied a more thoughtful intelligence showed 


itself in the little French girl’s face. It wasa 


| new pleasure to her, for her grandmother could 


not read, and the priest’s teaching had been 
mechanical, and in no way stimulating toa mind 
as quick to receive impressions as hers. 


The lovely summer days glided by, and the 


| Sunday came when Leonie was to receive her 


first communion. 

We were returning to Paris about the same 
time, and I readily yielded to Mere Costet’s in- 
vitation to accompany them to the church, and 


She | 


* Marriage portion, 


afterwards to the little feast at her danghtey, 
appartement. 

Leonie was a pretty little thing, in her freg, 
white dress, with the snowy veil falling over je 
modest face and around her slight form. As ye 
walked soberly throngh the streets of Paris 
many turned to look at her with an unspokey 
‘“‘God’s blessing”’ shining in their kindly eyes, 
In the entry of the church we found Enilie 
and her husband awaiting us,—the one a strong. 
featured, black-haired, tall woman, the other g 
round, rosy little man, who gave Leonie a sound. 
ing kiss, and looked as if he wanted to say some. 
thing funny. 

The ceremony followed. About twenty white. 
robed children,—for they were nothing more~ 
knelt around the altar with downcast eyes. The 
Bishop touched their young heads, and they 
reverently received the Wafer in their open 
palms. 

After the ceremony was ended, we started fo, 
the Place Laborde, Leonie clinging fondly to her 
grandmother’s hand. 

Near the end of our walk, we attempted to 
cross a street in the midst of a dense throng, 
I had gotten safely over, when one of the in. 
mense Paris omnibuses came rolling down the 
street. 

The people hurried out of the way. Mere 
Costet grew suddenly bewildered, and stood ir. 
resolute. The driver pulled up his horses, 

The old woman made a gesture to me that the 
child at her side misunderstood. 

She sprang forward. At this moment, the 
front horse made a plunge,—the next, I saw Le. 
onie’s black braids and white dress on the 
ground; then, as in an awful dream, I saw the 
grandmother holding a bleeding, senseless form 
in her arms. 

It all passed in less time than I have told it. 
It fell on me like a stunning blow. I cannot re- 
member how I got to them, or how long it was 
before we reached Emilie’s room and laid Leonie 
on the bed. 

As soon as might be, a doctor was at her side, 
As he examined her, Mere Costet crouched on 
the floor like some hurt animal, only her eyes 
fastened themselves on his face with a blazing, 
terrible intentness. I, too, watched his face, 
and I, first of all, read the truth, that before 
many moments we all knew that Leonie’s life 
was near its end. 

Oh, what a close to a day that had dawned 
with such joy! 

For some time the child was unconscious, and 
I tried to whisper consolation to the stricken 
grandmother. But she only turned her woeful 
eyes upon me. I said no more. At last Leonie’s 
black-fringed eyes opened, and she smiled lan- 
guidly. 

‘What is the matter?’ she said. 

It was I who had to tell her,—gently or blun- 
dering)y — how, I never knew. She listened 
with a great awe stealing over her face. 

‘Send for a priest,’’ said Emilie to the con- 
cierge. 

“He will not come in time,”’ said Leonie. “I 
have just been to communion. I've nothing to 
confess now.” 

‘And nothing to fear, dear child,” I said, bend- 
ing over her; “only to trust in the mercy of 
the blessed Lord.’’ : 

A smile, as pure as the unseen glory, broke 
over her pale face. 

“Say it again, dear madame,” 
beautiful verse’’— 

‘Suffer little children to come unto me,”’— 

“Suffer little children,’ she whispered, gent- 
ly, as the tears choked me. ‘‘He will take me.” 

“They are His words, dear child.” 

‘Do not cry, maman. It is only for a little 
while. You will soon come.” 

Then she tried to stretch out her maimed hand 
to Mere Costet. 

“But you will miss your little jewel, chere 
maman, Tell Celeste, and Victoire, and Jeanne, 
good-by. Only to think that I played with them 
last Sunday! Kiss me, maman!”’ 

She did not speak again. 

The priest came and stood awhile beside her. 
Then there glided in two black-robed nuns, with 
gentle, passionless faces. They sat there through 
the night, trimming the dim candles, whispering 
to Mere Costet, who gave no sign, and now and 
then holding a mirror before the parted lips of 
the dying child. 

But none knew when the faint breath ceased. 
Only the angels could tell when from that gentle 
sleep she awoke to another life. 

All the next day, the coffin holding Leonie’s 
body was in the court of the grand house, and 
the two nuns watched beside it, lighted candles 
burning at the head and foot. 

Every passer-by lifted his hat and trod softly 

y; and when another night had gone, the grand- 


she said,—*‘the 





mother and Emilie took Leonie back to Grez. 
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I was at Grez once more, and saw the child’s 
grave. It is on the hill-side, where the sun rests 
ail day, and the’ flowers bloom. It was heaped 
with the gay wreaths that startle a stranger in a 
foreign graveyard; and a little wooden cross 
pore an inscription, very pathetic and very 
French-like,— 

“Angels of heaven, weep for me. She was 
the child of my old age, and I am alone.” 

[found Mere Costet at her old place. But her 
smile is buried in Leonie’s grave. Every even- 
ing she drags herelf to the spot to lay a fresh 
wreath upon it; and it will not be long before 
she is laid beside her heart's darling. 


oe) | ooo 
For the Companion. 


OUR JOKE ON THE “‘HUSTLEBS.” 
By C. A. Stephens, 

Ihope there is not a reader of the Companion who 
knows what “hustling,”’ or a “hustler,” is, 

There are things of which a boy had better be 
ignorant; for ignorance of evil practices is not dis- 
grace, but an honor. 

So all I shall say of “hustling” is, that it is a 
species of gambling, done by shaking up coppers in 
an old hat. Isay an old hat, because a person idle 
and worthless enough to “hustle,” rarely has a new, 
or even a good one. 

There was an old fellow of the baser sort, named 
Tibbetts, who pretended to keep a confectionery 
shop at the ‘corners,’ about a quarter of a mile 
from the district school-house, where the writer 
used to go to school, 

The confectionery part was pretty well known to 
bea pretence of Tibbetts’ to cover the sale of liquor, 
which the law of the State then prohibited. 

The shop was a nuisance and an offence to every 
right-minded man and boy in the community. Yet 
there are-—and isn’t it strange ?—always a certain 
class of men in every town who will stand up for 
just such old rum-butts as was this Tibbetts. 

That winter we had a lady teacher for the school 
by the name of Edgars, 

Miss Edgars was well qualified for her duties, She 
was cheery, and ready to work hard for us, and had 
the happy knack of making the school-room a 
pleasant place for all well-disposed scholars, 

If she lacked any one qualification as our teacher, 
it was the brute strength requisite to soundly thrash 
those great hulks of boys who had no respect for 
anything but a thrashing. 

Iam sorry to say that we had four or five of this 
species. They were much too big to be called boys, 
and much too small—intellectually—to be gentle- 
men. 

School began the first week in November. Miss 
Edgars succeeded tolerably well, even with the four 
or five rowdies, till the week before Thanksgiving, 
which was on the 27th of the month, 

Then out at Tibbetts’ shop began the “hustling” 
for Thanksgiving turkeys and chickens, and even 
for money. 

Morning and night the chink of old coppers re- 
sounded from that little rum-hole. Cider was drank 
openly, and more fiery beverages secretly, for fear 
ofthe law. What nurseries of Satan are these little 
“corner”’ grogeries! 

The five older boys (whose names my fingers itch 
to write out in full) began to be late to school. In 
the mornings they did not come in until the devo- 
tional exercises were over, or, perhaps, entered in 
the midst of these, stamping their heavy boots and 
crowding disorderly about the stove, with half-sup- 
pressed snickerings. 

The moment school was dismissed at noon, off they 
tramped to Tibbetts’, to be late again in the after- 
noon. Sometimes, too, they would leave without a 
word to the teacher at the afternoon recess. 

It is needless to say that their lessons were bad as 
bad could be; such fellows are always poor scholars. 

Miss Edgars, who was conscientious to a fault, 
spent time freely, laboring to make these bad recita- 
tions clear, and plain, and interesting to them, while 
they sat leering and sneering. 

At length, one noon before dismissing she spoke 
earnestly to the school and to them, telling them 
that she had observed with regret the course they 
had taken. She asked if there was any point where- 
in she had failed in her duty to them, and thus 
caused them to lose their interest in study. She in- 
quired whether she could make any changes which 
would better please and accommodate them. 

“You well know,” she continued, “that it is out of 
my power to punish you with the ferrule or rod, 
even were I disposed to do so, for you are no longer 
boys. I shall call in the School Committee only asa 


last resort. I want you to choose a better course for 
yourselves,” 





She then mentioned the reports which were com- 
mon about Tibbetts’ grogery, and besought them, 
“as her own brothers,”—those were her words—not 
to form habits of ram-drinking and gambling. 

I never heard a better speech from a lady, and I 
do not know that Wendell Phillips himself could 
make a more moving one; for Miss Edgars was 
young and fine-looking, and she was sincere and 
farnest, almost eagerly earnest. There were tears 
in her eyes and a flush on her cheek. 

It was, however, casting pearls before swine. 
Sullen conduct and lowering glances were the only 
responses to this high-toned appeal. 

When young men begin to drink rum and to gam- 
ble, they grow callous and deaf to everything trne, 


level of brutes. 
influences. 


marm.” 
bell was struck. 
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They become insensible to virtuous yf 


“They wa‘n’t a-goin’ to be scairt by a school- 
That was what they muttered after the 


But I am proud to say that there were two hearts 
in that school beating under two small jackets, that 
revolted against those boys and their conduct from 
that moment. 

Tom Edwards and the writer sat together that 
winter. We were lads of twelve and thirteen. All 
along we had had the sense and wit—it didn’t need 
much—to sympathize with Miss Edgars, and now we 
were just bursting with indignation. 

When the bell rang, we both turned round in our 
seats, and told Steve, and Jake,and the others that 
they “hadn’t the sense of a pack of hogs!’ It was 
not an elegant expression, but it was what we told 
them, and we were most unmercifully beaten for it, 
too! 

But, nevertheless, we formed a younger and spirit- 
ed party for Miss Edgars. Never did little rebels | 
get sounder drubbings; but we fought it out and 
hooted them. In various ways we made things so 
hot for them at the school-house that, about the 
middle of December, Steve and Jake ceased to come 
to school at all. They spent the more time at Tib- 
betts’, I suppose; for they were under no home | 
government. 

Christmas day we decorated the school-room, and 
in the evening had a school exhibition and a 
“Christmas tree.’”’ 

Not one of the five “hustlers” were with us. It 
was understood that there was a “high time’ at 
Tibbetts’ shop. Our oldest boys, who should have 
been an example of good behavior and scholarship 
to the school, were at the grogery! 

Tom and I hada custom of playing St. Nicholas 
late Christmas nights. I do not know whether it 
was ever done anywhere else or not, and it does not 
matter, 

The houses thereabouts were all farm-houses, 
and the most of them low, one-story buildings, with 
great chimneys in the centre, opening down into 
equally large fire-places, The fire-places and fines 
were so large that St. Nick would not have found 
the least difficulty in passing down any of them to 
fill stockings. 

About midnight, or a little after, on Christmas 
night, Tom and I used to play St. Nicholas, by going 
round to the neighbor’s houses and, getting on the | 
low roofs, drop presents down the chimney into the 
fire-place. 

Sometimes we would lower them down with a 
cord and hook. We were careful to keep very 


and the fires out. 

Thus far we had never been found out. 

It seemed to us rare sport; for when the children 
found apples and packages of candy and nuts in the 
fire-place next morning, they thought the good old 
Saint had certainly been there. 

That night Tom and I went on our rounds betwixt 
twelve and one o’olock. 

We passed Tibbetts’. 

There was alightthere. Through the uncurtained, 
dingy windows we saw a ronugh-looking company 
inside, and could hear coppers rattling as they were 
shaken up. 

There were high words, too, every few moments, 


and some were singing obscene songs. 

“They’re getting pretty happy in there,” whis- 
pered Tom. “How I wish we could rout them out 
of there and scare ’em half to death once! Only 
see that old bloat of a Tibbetts, sitting there by his 
cider barrel, grinning like a wicked old fiend! How 
I do hate that pack—if it is Christmas night!” 

He spoke a little doubtfully, for Miss Edgars had 
just been telling us that this was the day of peace, 
good-will and love to all. 

“I don’t believe it’s wrong to hate anything so 
hateful as that old Tibbetts!” added Tom. “Do 
you, now?” 

I didn’t. 

We stole away, but had not gone many rods when 
Tom halted. 

“Can’t we play some sort of a joke on them?” 
saidhe. “Can’t we drop some kind of a present 
down that chimney to ’em?” 

I could think of nothing bad enough. 

We went on again for some little distance. 
once Tom stopped short. 

“I’ve got it!” he exclaimed. ‘Stay here. 
out of sight till Icome back. We'll tix ’em!” 

And he ran for home along the frozen road. It 
was near half a mile to Tom’s house, but within 
fifteen minutes he was back. He had a little iron 
kettle in his hand, an old crane hook, and a piece of 
rope. 

“What's that?” I cried. 

“Brimstone!” said he, with a laugh. 
only proper stuff for those fellows. I’ve got the 
‘bee kettle.” Come on, and keep quiet, and we'll 
have some fun!’ 


Allat 


Keep 


the honey in the old-fashioned way of smothering 
the bees, by setting the hive over a kettle of smok- 
ing brimstone for a moment or two, and this was 
the very ‘‘bee-kettle!”” 


the house. A shed adjoined the shop on the back 
side, and there were two piles of four-foot wood, one 


yards away. 
Tom searched and found two bits of square-edged 
board and a brick. These he handed to me. We 








and noble, and good, They descend towards the 





, took off our boots and left them behind the further 


they should hear us, they’d out and pelt us with 
brickbats.” 


| betwixt two corner bricks. 


| the roof and running to the further 


' heard loud voices. 


quiet, and not to go round till the folks were abed | 


“That's the | 


Tom’s folks kept bees, and they used to take up | 


We ran it back to Tibbetts’, and crept in behind | 


tiered against the shed, and another forty or fifty | 


pile of wood. Then getting on the wood-pile by the 


“Now be very careful,” whispered Tom; “for if 


From the shed roof we got upon the house roof, | 


and crept to the chimney. The smoke was pouring 
up in full volume. 
cold, bright stars, for there was no wind. 


It seemed to rise straight to the 


So strong and suffocating was the draught through 


the chimney top, that we could peep down the 
chimney only for an instant. 


It was odd how distinctly we could now hear the | 
voices of the gamblers from below coming up to us 
on the draught; yet their words had a hollow sound. | 

“Pass that air bottle here! ‘Tis yourturn to deal! | 
How many jacks air thar in this ere pack, any way? 
Give us a chaw of terbacker!"’ were some of the 
least coarse of the exclamations which came up to 
us, mixed with smoky fumes. 

“Tom,” said I, “brimstone can’t have much effect 
on those fellows.” 

“We'll see,” said Tom, 

Holding his breath hard, he let the little kettle of 
brimstone down chimney by the crane hook and 
rope, till the kettle was within reach of the tongue 
of flame which streamed up the flue from the fire- 
place. The upper end of the rope he then made fast 





“Now hand me those boards,’? whispered Tom, 


excitedly. 


He placed them carefully over 
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for the shore, where, a few minutes afterwards, 
shed, we easily raised ourselves upon the shed roof. boat and crew—thanks to the intelligence of their 
four-footed friend—were placed safe and undam- 
, aged. 
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PHILATELY. 
Philately, or postage stamp collecting, seems to 


| owe its origin to the students of the college of Lou- 
vain, France, who claim to be the earliest stamp col- 
lectors, 


The elegant and instructive fancy was, after a 


time, taken up by other French schools; German 
| Students began to give attention to it, and English 
| scholars introduced it into the English schools from 


the continental seminaries, 

Philately was at first an art or study confined to 
the most severe and cultured schools, and not inap- 
propriately belongs to them, as a knowledge of ge- 
ography, history, language and the values of foreign 
coin is facilitated by the study of postage stamps. 

It is only recently that the elegant art has become 
popular in the United States, where, although stu- 
dents are among the most diligent collectors, it has 
seemed to receive attention from gentlemen and la- 
dies of leisure, rather than from the schools. Al- 





most every community has its postage stamp col- 
lector. 

In our first illustration of this unique and inter- 
esting subject we give a reprint of an old French 
picture, which furnishes a history in itself. 





the top of the chimney, and put the 
brick on them, shutting down the 
draught in a moment. 

In another second we were off 


wood-pile, where we crawled in be- 
twixt two tiers of the four-foot 
wood, with our boots in our hands. 

Some minutes passed, then we 
Then a window 
went up. Then the door flew open. 
Evidently there was trouble inside. 

“Whew! Oogh! Oogh!” we heard the “lus- 
tlers” snorting. Several began to sneeze. 








It portrays the various methods of transmitting 
news before the present postal system. The left 


A moment more, and all of them—fifteen or twen- | hand tower indicates the old mediwval method of 
ty in number—ran out of the doors into the yard. | signalling or telegraphing by means of beacon lights, 


And such talk! It doesn’t matter what they said. 
The reader must imagine it, or, rather, he had _ bet- 
ter not try to imagine it or anything else half so 
profane and disgusting. 
We could smell the brimstone even out where we 
lay hidden in the wood-pile. What must it have 
been in the shop! 
They were smoked out, like wharf rats. And they 
| did not seem to immediately discover the cause of 
the fumes. In the midst of the and 

| cursing, Tom and I crept out of the wood-pile on the 
back side, and, under cover of astone wall which 
fenced the road, made good our retreat. 

The next day the story was current throughout 
| the vicinity that Old Nick himself had paid Tibbetts 
a visit, and hung a brimstone kettle in his chimney, 
| by way of leaving his compliments. 
| The doors and windows at Tibbetts’ were open all 
j the next day to air the premises. Folks meeting 
jany of the “hustlers” would laugh, shake their 
| heads, and say,— 
“Look out, boys! 


confusion 


The Old Fellow’ll fly away with 


andoaths. Some of the company were disputing, | ye next time!” 


They were poked fun at on all sides. 
Three or four days after Steve and Jake left the 


| place, and went to work at a lumbering camp. The | 


| other three returned to school and behaved some- 
| what better,—as well as could be expected of such 
| fellows. 

Tom and I kept our secret. We never cared to 
| have it known, though we did long to tell Miss 
| Edgars. 


“hustling” for that winter. 
———__+o+—___ 
DOG AND TOW LINE. 


In the Zoologist an incident is related, which raises 
the question whether dogs do not sometimes reason. 
Certainly, whatever name we may call the action of 
the dog, it was prompted by a motive, and designed 
to carry out a purpose. The story is as follows: 

A gentleman connected with the Newfoundland 
| fishery was possessed of a dog of singular fidelity 
and sagacity. On one occasion a boat and a crew in 
his employ were in circumstances of considerable 
peril, just outside a line of breakers, which—owing 
to some change in wind or weather—had, since the 
departure of the boat, rendered the return passage 
through them most hazardous. 

The spectators on shore were quite unable to ren- 
der any assistance to their friends afloat. 
time had been spent, and the danger seemed to in- 
| crease rather than diminish. Our friend, the dog, 
| looked on for a length of time, evidently aware 

of there being great cause for anxiety in those 
| around, 

Presently, however, he took to the water, and 
made his way throngh to the boat. The crew sup- 





posed he wished to join them, and made various at- | 


tempts to induce him to come aboard; but no! he 
would not go within their reach, but continued 
swimming about a short distance from them. 


conduct of the dog, one of the hands suddenly di- 
vined his apparent meaning. 


what he wants.”? 
The rope was thrown,—the dog seized the end 
and in an instant turned round and made straight 


It was not avery nice joke, but it broke up the 


Much |} 


At last, after several comments on the peculiar | 


“Give him the end of a rope,” he said; ‘that is, 


which were placed upon open high points of land 
within sight of each other, 

The two other towers represent the use of direct 
| signs, Which were passed in this way over long dis- 


} 


| tances, as described in “Ca sar,”’ book 3, chapter 3, 

The carrier pigeon and the dog present to us other 
modes of communicating intelligence, Which are 
not yet entirely extinct in the East. 














Between these primitive methods and the present 
system of postal communication came the reign of 
| the postman, who exacted a fee for his services. 
Stamps began to come generally into use about the 
| time that the locomotive succeeded the mail coach. 
| The history of the cheap postal service of most 
The 
stamp used by the California Pony Express carries 
| on its face its own history, and that of the old time 
| travesty of D. O. Blood, shows the spirit and enter- 
The Humboldt Ex- 
| press (Nevada) used a stamp which gives a spirit- 


| countries may be read in issues of stamps. 
| 


prise of this pioneer postman. 








} ed view of its means of communication, and poct- 
| ically recalls the days when staging in the far West 
was new. 

Among the early official stamps used in the United 
| States the best known are the five-cent bronze, 
| bearing the head of Franklin, and the large ten- 
j} cent, with the head of Washington. These were 
issued in 1847, 
| About this time stamps began to appear in nearly 
| all of the States of Europe, and the stamp collector 
| may read the history of many of the political events 
of the time in the pictures on his stamps. 

Stamp issuing localities now amount to more than 
| ene hundred and tweuty-five, and philatelists are 

able to collect some three thousand official stamps, 
covering a history of some twenty-five or thirty 
years. 
Excluding the United States local stamps, which 
{are almost innumerable, the issues of Spain count 
| highest, embracing some ninety impressions merely 
| for postal purposes. Many of these bear the pict- 
ure of the late Queen of Spain. 
| The history of the Confederate struggle may be 
| largely read in the pictures and dates of the numer- 
ous stamps issued by the various cities in the revolt- 
ing States. The portraits of Southern political lead- 
| ers and generals may be collected most complete 
in this way, 
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Portraits of Queen Victoria, Isabella of Spain, 
Napoleon IIL, Washington, Franklin and Lin- 
coln, are found on various issues of old stamps, 
which recall historic periods and events during 
the present century. 

Some of the portraits of Victoria found on the 
stamps of the English colonies ave finely exe- 
cuted, as for example the following; 





Many of the stamps used in trade with tropi- 
cal American countries are adorned with pict- 
ures of mountainous landscapes and especially 
with volcanic peaks, which are always bold, ob- 
trusive and picturesque. 
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The stamps used in trade with China and 
Japan are often very curious and fantastic, bear- 
ing the effigies of dragons and other monsters 
that have no existence except in mythology and 
oriental fancy. 
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The highest cost of stamps were those of the 
Californian Pony Expresses, at $4 each; the 
New South Wales, at five shillings; and the 
ninety-six-cent stamp of Hong Kong. The in- 
scriptions on stamps being in the language of 
the country where they are issued, furnish an 
interesting study to the linguist and philologist. 
Such, for example, as the following: 

















The colors of stamps are usually red, blue or 
green, these presenting the strongest contrasts 
with neutral tints of envelopes and packages. 
The shape of stamps is usually rectangular, 
though to this there are some rare and very odd 
exceptions, which are much coveted by philatel- 
ists. Among these are the stamp of Mauritius, 
the triangular stamp of the Cape of Good Hope 
and that of Newfoundland. 
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Stamps follow the political changes in every 
country, and are consequently short lived. The 
longest reign of stamps in postal annals is twelve 
years, some Dutch stamps having lasted that pe- 
riod. Of the numerous Spanish issues, it is said 
that only two have outlived a twelvemonth un- 
changed, 

How may postage stamps be arranged in the 
most interesting and effective way in a postage- 
stamp album? 

The following is one of the most attractive 
methods: 
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1st. Historical portraits. 

2d. State mottoes and devices. 

3d. Landscapes. 

4th. Inscriptions in foreign languages. 

They can be subdivided according to color: 

1st. Place the portraits of the same color and 
of the same nationality together in squares or 
diagrams on the same page, the darker in the 
middle, the lighter ones on the margin. 

2d. Put the mottoes of the same country or 
State on the same page. 

3d. Put those of the same foreign language on 
the same page. 

Another common method is to arrange the 
stamps according to their date, rather than color. 
In this way French, Spanish, English and Amer- 
ican history may be recalled to mind by study- 
ing the pages of a well-collected album. 

There is one interesting fact of human prog- 
ress which philately strongly illustrates—-the 
more intimate relations into which the countries 
and States of the Christian world are being 
brought with each other. This limitless inter- 
change is a source of the highest intelligence, 
virtue and attainment. Of cheap postage and 
modern postal facilities we may not irreverently 
say, “This also cometh forth from the Lord of 
Hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excel- 
lent in working.” 

ae Ee 
THE SULTAN AND HIS GRAND 
VIZIER. 


Abdul Hamid, the present Sultan of Turkey, is 
a brother of the unfortunate Murad, who pre- 
ceded him, and was deposed last spring, and is 
a younger son of the Sultan Abdul Medjid, who 
died some fifteen years ago, His advent to the 
Turkish throne was sudden, for no one could 
have foreseen that Murad, after a very brief 
reign, was to become insane, and thus unfitted 
to govern. At the time of his accession, the 
world knew almost absolutely nothing of young 
Abdul Hamid. 

Less than thirty years of age, with but a re- 
mote prospect, as lately as a year ago, of ever 
ascending the throne, he has always led the ob- 
scure and retired life to which all Turkish princ- 
es of the blood are subjected. Of a sudden, he 
appeared on the pinnacle of power, and that 
at a moment when above all things, experience 
and statesmanship scemed to be needed to save 
the Turkish empire in Europe from destruction. 

It soon appeared that Hamid was an abler and 
more energetic man than his brother. He devot- 
ed himself with zeal to his most difficult duties; 
he proved free from many of the debasing vices 
which have disgraced the lives of so many sul- 
tans; and he showed too much sense to cling ob- 
stinately to despotic power at a time when wis- 
dom lay in concession and conciliation. The 
Sultan Abdul Hamid is described as rather tall 
and slight in form, with an oval and swarthy 
face, large dark eyes, and short black hair, 
while he wears a long, sweeping, black mous- 
tache, and no other beard. 

In manner he is quiet, serious and dignified. 
His habits are good. He rises early, and de- 
votes many hours a day to councils of his min- 
isters and the business of the State. He is 
accomplished in several languages, and the 
forced retirement of his life, before he ascended 
the throne, was spent in study and reading, 
rather than in the indolent pleasures of the Ot- 
toman court. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
Turkey, however bad her government has be- 
come, is wanting in able and enlightened states- 
men. There has seldom been a period when 
the councils of the Sultan have not contained 
men of eminent talents and broad views. The 
late Fuad Pasha, who declared that Turkey must 
follow the lead of the other European nations in 
liberty and progress, was the equal, perhaps, of 
any statesman on that continent. 

Happily, the young Sultan has, in Midhat 
Pasha, the newly-appointed Grand Vizier, an 
adviser, not only of great energy and vigor, but 
of intelligent and progressive opinions. 

Midhat Pasha is one of the youngest of the 
Sultan’s counsellors, and is in the sturdy prime 
of life, being not far from forty years of age. 
He has already had not a little experience in 
affairs of state, and as Governor of Bulgaria, 
several years ago; showed a high capacity for 
controlling men and carrying out a wise and 
vigorous policy. Ile is probably the most effect- 
ive Turkish orator living. Oratory is not a very 
common gift among the Ottomans, but it is said 
that Midhat Pasha possesses a mastery of lan- 
guage, and a grace and energy of declamation, 
which have done much to give him the great in- 
fluence he now has, not only at court, but over 
the Softas and the people. 

Midhat Pasha has another quality which will 
be of important use to him and his country in 





its present serious difficulties. 
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studied European politics, and has made himself 
familiar with European ideas. He has watched 
the course of events with the keenest interest, 
and has thus obtained a knowledge and a breadth 
of view which will give hima great advantage 
in the task he has now undertaken of reforming 
Turkey, and converting it from a despotic into a 
constitutional monarchy. 

He is the leader of the party which believes 
that Turkey can only be saved from the disasters 
which threaten it by giving up all the old tyran- | 
nies and abuses, and securing to every subject | 
of the Sultan the greatest freedom in speech, | 
religion and action, and complete equality before | 
the law; and it was he who drew up the Consti- 
tution which was described in the Companion a | 
few weeks ago. It speaks well for the Sultan | 
that he should put such a man at the head of 
his Cabinet; and it is an equally hopeful sign 
that the Turks should welcome Midhat Pasha’s 
promotion with general approval. 








or 
For the Companion. 


THE CATERPILLAR AND THE 
BUTTERFLY. 
(From the Spanish of Jose Rosas, a Mexican poet.) 


“Good morrow, friend.” So spoke, upon a day, 
A caterpillar to a butterfly. 
The winged creature looked another way, 
And made this proud reply: 
“No friend of worms am I.” 
The insulted caterpillar heard 
And answered thus the taunting word: 
“And what wert thou, I pray, 
Ere God bestowed on thee that brave array ? 
Why treat the caterpillar tribe with scorn? 
Art thou then nobly born? 
What art thou, madam, at the best? 
A caterpillar elegantly dressed.”’ 
Reader, the human race 
Hath its rich caterpillars—men who rise 
To wealth and lofty place, 
And spoiled by power and praise, 
In their conceit despise 
The friends with whom they passed their early days. 
WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. 


— wer 
POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 
Almost any day you may read in the report of | 
the New York gold market sentences something | 
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ever, the effect was seen more clearly in the 
state of trade than in the price of gold. The 
large excess of gold coming into the country, 
was continually driving down the price of the 
precious metal, and the effect of the political 
trouble in checking the downward tendency,— 
that is, in making the price higher than it would 
have been if everything had been in a settleg 
condition,—could not be perceived; but genera} 
business, which had begun to revive again after 
a long depression, was almost wholly stopped 
once more. From some parts of the country it 
is reported that trade was never before so dull 
as since the November election. 

It is well to remember that it is not so much 
because gold is worth in greenbacks one cent 
more on a dollar, or one cent less, that it is im. 
portant to watch the quotation of gold from day 
to day, but because it is an indicator of the effect 
passing events are likely to have on general 
trade. 

lite 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

In August, 1807, the first steamboat sailed up the 
Hudson. Those who saw the Clermont as, under the 
command of her inventor, Robert Fulton, she sailed 
against wind and tide, regarded her with wonder 
and anxiety, not unmixed, in some cases, with fear. 

Newspapers were not abundant in those days, and 
the news of the previous day was not served up with 
the breakfast; consequently, many of the residents 
on the river’s banks and the boatmen, also, were 
wholly ignorant of the strange craft which Fulton 
had built. 

The farmer ran home to tell his wife and neigh- 
bors that he had seen the devil going up the river in 
a saw-mill. 

The Clermont used dry pine wood for fuel, which 
sent forth a column of flame many feet above the 
top of the smoke-stack. When stirred up, the fuel 
shot forth volumes of sparks. In the night her ap- 
pearance was not unlike what several groups of In- 
dians, camped on the banks, called her, “The fire 
spirit, breathing forth flame and smoke, and light- 
ing its path by its own fires.” 

Far down the river the crews of sloops saw the 


like this: | singular light. As it came nearer, they discerned 





| that it s from a huge craft sailing in the teeth 
“Gold opened at 1061, but advanced to 10634 un- | ak Bows 8 6 


der the influence of rumors of trouble in New Or- of the wind, and against an ebbtide. Strange noises 


leans. When these were denied, the 


‘ the price receded | 
to the opening rate, and so closed. 


Of course we only use the statement, which | 
we invent for the purpose, as an illustration. | 
Political disturbances anywhere would have the | 
same effect. That is the fact which we wish to 
state, and to try to explain the reason of it. | 

Every reader will see that the cause of a rise! 
in gold by a rumor of a political disturbance, is | 
not the ordinary cause which affects the prices | 
of other articles. It is not a change in the de- | 
mand or the supply of gold, nor of the paper | 
money in which the price is quoted. There is | 
in use as much but no more gold, and as much | 
but no more paper currency, and nobody needs 
any more or any less of either kind of money 
in consequence of the trouble. 

During the war the excessive premium on 
gold was caused in part by a doubt whether the 
greenbacks would ever be paid. If the Union 
was maintained, they would be paid; if not, 
very few persons believed it would be possible 
to pay them. Therefore, every event that was 
favorable to the Union cause sent down gold,— 
that is, made the greenbacks worth more in 
gold,—and every defeat sent gold up. 

All that remains of this set of causes operating 
on the price of gold, is the uncertainty when the 
greenbacks will be paid. That they will be ul- 
timately redeemed is now admitted by almost 
everybody. Whatever tends to bring the time 
of redemption nearer, increases the gold value 
of legal tenders, and whatever makes the time 
more distant or more uncertain, tends to dimin- 
ish their value. 

Now although a political riot in this city or 
that is, almost certain to be suppressed, and with 
little or no bloodshed, the fact of its occurrence 
does both create a little uneasiness and a little 
uncertainty as to the future; and, if the United 
States’ government is in any way drawn into the 
contest, makes redemption of the United States’ 
notes a little more distant. 

The dealers in gold have been taught by long 
experience just how great an effect a particular | 
event will be likely to have on the price of gold, | 
and the rate at which it is quoted, changes from 
hour to hour, and from minute to minute. 

Thus gold is as sensitive to political changes 
as a thermometer is to a rise or fall in the tem- 
perature, What really affects gold affects all 
kinds of business, although the changes of price 
are not so rapid nor so easily observed. A block | 
of iron weighing a ton, increases its size far more | 
when the temperature of the air about it rises | 
one degree, than does the mercury in the ther- | 
mometer by its side; but to the eye the latter | 
changes, and the former does not. 





of jarring machinery, and a fierce beating of the 
water, as with boards, were heard. What was it? 
Some ran below decks to escape the terrible sight. 
Others fell on their knees, and prayed for deliver- 
ance from the monster. 

One ancient Dutchman, long an oracle in the vil- 
lage, almost dropped his precious pipe as the fire- 
boat passed, ejaculating, “Dunder and blicksen!” 

When the Clermont settled down to her work of 
carrying passengers and freight, the owners and 
captains of sloops found their business seriously di- 
minished. One man, a noted captain, determined 
to build a boat that would beat the Clermont He 
argued that as man power was cheaper and more 
efficient than steam power, his boat should be pro- 
pelled by brawny arms and horny hands. 

The boat was built in Esopus Creek, at Rondout 
on the Hudson. It had two side paddle-wheels, 
each of which was to be turned by a Jong wooden 
shaft working a crank. To each shaft was fitted a 
dozen wooden handles, by which the men were to 
work the shaft, turn the paddles, and thus propel 
the boat. 

The boat when finished was moved down to the 
mouth of the creek, the crew shipped, and a watch 
kept for the appearance of the Clermont. One 
morning she hove in sight. Immediately the lines 
of the man-power boat were cast off. The brawny 
arms and horny hands strained at the shafts, slowly 
the paddles revolved, still more slowly the boat 
moved forward a few hundred feet and—stopped. 

The strain was too much for the endurance of 
human muscle. The Clermont steamed by, and the 
disappointed captain sullenly acknowledged that 
steam and iron were too much for arms and hands. 





HOW TO ABOLISH DIVORCE. 

There is in Prussia a custom, established by law, 
about which we presume very little is known in this 
country, designed to discourage divorce. When 
husband and wife “fall out,” and one of them wish- 
es to be separated from the other, it is necessary, 
before an appeal is made to the law, to see if the 
“quarrelling couple,” as they are called, cannot be 
reconciled. 

The person wishing fora divorce must apply to 
the minister of the parish, or to a magistrate, who 
hears the story of both husband and wife separately, 
and then brings them together and urges them to 
“make up.” It is interesting to know that in a very 
large number of cases he is successful. In the re- 
port for the two years 1873 and 1874, which has just 
been published, it is stated that out of 14,800 couples 
which proposed to separate, reconciliations took 


| place in 5,500 cases. 


This law, which might be enacted in this country 


with good effeci, reminds one of another custom 


which it is said once prevailed in Germany. When 
& married pair quarrelled, and wished for a legal 
divorce, they were first obliged to passa fortnight 
constantly in each other’s society in a single room. 
They had but one bed, one chair, one dish, one spoon, 
in fact, only one of any article. If at the end of that 
time they still wished to separate, the court would 


During the long period of uncertainty about | hear the case. But usually they did not wish it. In 
For years he has | the result of the late Presidential election, how- | the fortnight of trial, each learned the lesson that 
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mutual forbearance and accommodation were neces- 
sary, and that lesson was all that was needed to 
allow them to live happily together. 
———— +o 
ACCIDENT BY THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

Is it not a fact that man’s thoughtlessness has 
made almost as many millions mourn as his inhu- 
manity? The number of fatal accidents due to 
carelessness, the suffering caused by neglect, prompt 
the wish that it might be with all men as Shakes- 
peare says it was with Henry V., when he ascended 
the throne,— 

“ Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him.” 

Take as an illustration of this criminal careless- 
ness an accident which recently occurred in New- 
castle, England. An experimenter put a quantity 
of coal gas into an india-rubber bag,—and, of course, 
leaky,—which contained common air, and, there- 
fore, oxygen. He sent this explosive gas by a boy 
through the streets of Newcastle. The boy became 
tired, and stopped to rest, dropping his bag on the 
pavement in front of a bank building. 

Just as he did so, a passer-by lit his pipe and 
threw the burning match down. It fell upon the 
leaky bag of coal gas, probably upon the very spot 
where it leaked the most. There was an explosion, 
which smashed the windows of the bank and those 
of a building opposite. 

Aseries of errors, each one of which was due toa 
want of consideration, caused the explosion. A con- 
siderate man would not have used a bag to convey 
an explosive gas. He would not have used a leaky 
bag. He would not have put coal gas into a bag 
containing common air, which, by affording the gas 
a supply of oxygen, made it very explosive. He 
would not have sent a boy to carrya bag of gas 
through the public streets. 
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A TRIBUTE TO BROUGHAM. 

Henry Brougham won his promotion by the 
force of his talents, and not by his popularity. 
When in the House of Commons, he was as much 
feared as admired. Such were his defects of tem- 
per and manner, that he was almost as trying to his 
political associates as to his opponents. But his 
wonderful industry, his erudition, and his remark- 
able power as a debater, compelled his party to ad- 
vance him to the position of Lord Chancellor. The 
sane infirmities of character, however, clung to him 
in the House of Lords. “It must be admitted,” says 
an English writer, “that Lord Brougham proved 
often not less trying to his political associates than 
Mr. Brougham had been.”’ 

A striking illustration of the fear with which 
Brougham’s erudition and oratorical power inspired 
his foes is found in the unwilling tribute once paid 
tohim by Canning, himself a wit and orator. Can- 
ning was preparing a speech for some great debate 
in the House of Commons, and desired his cousin to 
refer toa passage in “Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion,” which bore on the question at issue. 
The passage proved to be very applicable; but a few 
lines further on there were some observations of an 
opposite tendency. His cousin urged him to risk 
the quotation. 

“No,” replied Mr. Canning, “I dare not. 
Brougham will find me out. Nothing ever escapes 
him.” 


PLEASURE OF OWNING DIAMONDS. 

The pleasure of possessing jewels which are so val- 
uable as to tempt thieves to “break through and 
steal” is well illustrated by the story of a French 
opera singer. While singing in Brazil, she invested 
$50,000 in Brazilian diamonds, expecting that they 
would rise in value, and thus pay a handsome profit. 
Then her peculiar happiness as an owner of dia- 
monds began. 

She returned to France with her diamonds secure 
in a travelling dress. She never ventured, during 
the passage, alone on the ship’s deck, fearing lest 
some one might seize her jewels and throw her over- 
board. When she sang in New York, she was so 
nervous about her precious stones that two police- 
men stood each evening at the door of her dressing- 
toom. Going to Havana, she left her diamonds in 
New York, for fear of the volunteers, of whose out- 
Tages she had heard so many stories. 

A portion of the diamonds were placed in a bank 
which failed, and she had considerable tronble in 
recovering her jewels. Another portion, the most 
valuable, she entrusted to a gentleman of wealth 
and honor. But reverses came upon him. He was 
hard pressed for money, and pledged the singer’s 
diamonds, She returned to New York and demand- 
ed her jewels. The gentleman confessed his crime. 
She was astonished, but redeemed them from the 
money-lender with her own money. The gentle- 
man in a year or two recovered from his financial 
depression and repaid her. 

When she returned to France, the diamonds ac- 
companied her. She is still singing, but, nnless 
sold, those jewels are working out a great deal of 
unhappiness for her. 
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8TEEN DAYS OF HAPPINESS. 

Abdoulrahman was the most magnificent of the 
Moorish Kings of Spain. His history was like that 
of Solomon’s. It isa tale of Eastern splendor, and 
it closes with a moral which reminds one of the re- 
frain in the book of Ecclesiastes,—“Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” 

He built a town to gratify the vanity of a favorite 
slave, and called it after her name, Zerah. A thon- 
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marble adorned his palace. Marble, inlaid with 
gold, covcred the walls of its hall, in whose centre 
was a marble basin, into which birds and beasts of 
gold, studded with jewels, spouted water. Twelve 
thousand horsemen accompanied him to the chase. 
His hunting lodge was a pavilion, whose pillars were 
of pure white marble, its floor of gold and steel, 
inlaid with jewels, and in the midst a fountain of 
quicksilver. His seraglio contained three thousand 
six hundred persons. 

Yet, like Solomon, the Moorish King was unhap- 
py. Ina writing found after his death, he thus tes- 
tifies as to the vanity of the world: 

“From the moment when I began to reign, I have 
recorded those days in which I enjoyed real and 
undisturbed pleasure. They {amount to fourteen. 
. . . Nothing seems wanting to my happiness... 
riches, honors, to say everything, sovereign power. 
... Fifty years have I reigned, and in so long a 
course of time, can count but fourteen days which I 
have not been poisoned by some vexation. , . . Mor- 
tal man, consider what this world is, and what de- 
pendence is to be placed upon its enjoyments!” 
Alas! such moralizings are idle to change the 
course of the moralist, for they come from the late 
discovery that all is vanity. 
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INCENDIARY SUNBEAMS. 


The following instance of sun-firing seems re- 
markable, but the real wonder is that so few cases 
of damage occur by accidental burning-glasses. 
Anything which concentrates the sun’s rays for any 
considerable time will produce heat sufficient to 
kindle a flame. A recent California paper says: 


A remarkable circumstance was related to us last 
evening, and one that probably only occurs once in 
a lifetime. While in the East last summer, Mrs. 
W. B. West purchased a couple of Centennial paper 
weights made of glass and spherical. <A few after- 
noons ago, while the family were at dinner, they 
discovered a smoke that seemed to come from the 
parlor, and, on entering the parlor, they found a 
piece of dress goods, that was lying on the piano, on 
fire. 

They extinguished it, wondering how it became 
ignited, and, replacing it, returned to the dining- 
room. Soon they discovered smoke from the same 
quarter again, and going into the parlor, found the 
cloth burning a second time. Explanation seemed 
impossible until they discovered that the sun shone 
through the window and through one of these glass 
paper weights, which made a double convex lens 
and struck this fabric at an exact focus. The rays 
thus concentrated set the cloth on fire. Had the 
family not been at home, the house would undoubt- 
edly have been burned, and no explanation would 
have been found for the conflagration.—Stockton 
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SHREWD DOG. 


It is usually denied that brutes can generalize, but 
here it looks as if Bob assumed the “general” prin- 
ciple that cats are more fastidious than dogs. The 
story is from the Leisure Hour. 


Bob, our mastiff, was always on friendly terms 
with the cats and kittens of the house, and nothing 
pleased them better than to crouch up to his warm, 
curly coat, and have a snooze. He always received 
these attentions from his frisky friends with great 
kindness and condescension; but Iam sorry to say 
he was guilty of a good deal of hypocrisy towards 
them and their mother. He would never drive them 
from a dish, or 2 dripping-pan, or anything else. 
Oh, no! but when he happened to see them eating 
out of either, he quietly but quickly walked up to 
the coal heap, and picking up as large a lump as he 
could well hold between his teeth, he would walk 
gently up to where his friends were feasting, and 
drop the lump of coal into either basin, dish, or 
dripping-pan, looking quite innocent all the time. 
Pussies immediately licked their mouths and walked 
away, while their amiable friend finished their meal 
for them. 


King Frederick himself did scarcely more when 
he used to spit in the dish, to take away his chil- 
dren’s appetite. 





A “POET.” 

Men with an eye to the main chance sometimes 
advertise their business in odd places, and rather 
incongruous surroundings,—but they are not apt to 
be poets. Dugald Moore was nota famous poet, but 
he thought he was, and he evidently “meant busi- 
ness,” and brought the sublime and ridiculous pretty 
near together, 


Once, at a public dinner, when the toast, “The 
Poets of Scotland,” coupled with the name of Du- 
gald Moore, was proposed, in terms which seemed 
to disparage the practical importance of their art, 
Dugald, rising in great indignation, determined to 
give the ignoramus a lesson on the grandeur of the 
offended Muse. 

“I will tell the gentleman,” he shouted, “what 
poetry is! Poetry is the language of the tempest 
when it roars through the crashing forest. The 
waves of the ocean tossing their foaming crests un- 
der the lash of the hurricane,—that, sir, speaks po- 
etry. Poetry, sir! poetry was the voice in which 
the Almighty thundered through the awfu! peaks of 
Sinai; and I myself, sir, have published five vol- 
umes of poetry; and the last, in its third edition, 
can be had for the price of five shillings and six- 
pence!” 
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THE DRINKER’S PENNIES, 


The history of all iniquity includes a victim class, 
and a class who profit by making them victims. 
The sinful poor lose to the sinful rich, and it would 
be their deliverance if they could always see how 
much the latter gain by them. It is refreshing now 
and then to read the story of one who did see. 


A young man whom I know, says a correspondent 
of a New York paper, crossed the Chelsea ferry to 
Boston one morning, and turned into Commercial 
Street for his usual glass. As he poured ont the 
poison, the landlord’s wife came in and confiden- 
tially asked for five hundred dollars to purchase an 
elegant shawl she had seen. He drew from his 
breast pocket a well-filled pocket-book, and counted 
her out the money. 
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laying down ten cents, departed in silence. That 
very morning lis wite had asked him for ten dollars 
to purchase a cheap cloak, that she might attend 
church. He angrily told her he hadn't the money. 
As he left the saloon, he reflected,— 

“Here I am helping to pay for a tive hundred dol- 
lar cashinere shawl for that man’s wife, but my wife 
asks in vain for a ten dollar cloak. I can’t stand 
this. I have spent my last dime in drink.” 

When the next pay-day came, his wife was sur- 
rised with a beautiful new cloak from her reformed 
husband. She could hardly believe her own eyes as 
he laid it out on the table, saying,— 

“There, Emma, is a present for you. I have been 

a foollong enough. Forgive me for the past, and I 

will not touch liquor again.” 

She threw her arms about his neck, and her tears 

told her joy, as she sobbed,— 

“Charlie, [thank you a thousand times! [never 

expected so nice a cloak. You couldn’t have select- 

ed a prettier one. This seems like other days. 

Come now,I have supper all ready. You are so 

good, and if am so happy.” 

The great, strong, noble fellow couldn’t hide his 

tears as he related the facts to me. He said it was 

the happiest hour in ten years of married life. 

nee 
“SIDE AISLE TRASH.,’’ 

A story is told by the Springfield Republican which 

illustrates that American churches are too much 

inclined to ignore the advice given in James 2: 1—4, 

The story is about a church sexton in that city. 

Ata brilliant church wedding, some of the ushers 

showed some very worthy but “soci ially obscure peo- 

os into good seats in the middle aisle. As soon as 
1e discovered it, the pompous sexton hastened to 

the usher and exclaimed,— 

ph you give the s that seat?” 





“What on earth did you do that for? Did you 
not know that they were ou side-aisle trash?” 


~~? 
“PROVIDED FOR,’ 
In England, burial societies provide for the fu- 
neral expenses of their members. They are quite 
popular among the poor, who, by the payment of a 
small sum each month, secure at their death, and at 
no cost to their families, a respectable funeral. The 
London Fun shows how these societies are regarded: 


Lady—Well, Tibbets, and how is your son John 
getting on? 

Nurse—Oh, he be getting on first-class, thankee, 
mum. He told us yesterday as how he’1 been and 
joined one o’ those ’ere burial societies. So he’s 
provided for all right. 
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A CAPABLE MOUTH. 
Nature’s law is that the hands shall toil for the 
mouth, but witness the wonderful compensation 
where there are no hands! 

A young girl now living in the Rue Voltaire, in 
Bordeaux, France, who was born without arms, uses 
her mouth in the most extraordinary manner. She 
can write with the greatest facility, can thread the 
finest needle, embroider, knit, do crochet - work, 
mark linen, &c., with marvellous regularity, and 
can even, with her mouth, tie a sailor’s knot. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





WAX FLOWERS. 





This box contains all the materials and directions for 
making a pretty spray of Blush Roses, There are twelve 
sheets White Wax, three sheets Dark Green, three of 
Light Green; one bottle White Bloom, one Chinese White, 
one Bright Pink, one Yellow; two coils Green-covered 
Wire; one Rosewood Moulding-pin; one Steel Moulding- 
pin; one Brush; one Metal Rose-leaf Mould and an illus- 
trated Book of Instructions. Besides the instructions for 
making the Blush Rose, it contains directions for making 
the Wax Cross, Pansy, Fuchsia, Carnation Pink, Labur- 
num and Narcissus. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





THE IMPROVED CENTENNIAL 
BRACKET SAW, only $4 50. 


Binder, has met 
cheap, yet practical. 
it a great amount of good work can be done, 


with deserving suecess. 


frame to the floor. 
and will make 650 strokes per minute, 
blades from No. 0 to 10. 


receipt of $4 50. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, t 
41 Temple Place. 


Send all orders to 


Boston, Mass. 


This Foot-Power Jig Saw, invented by Shipman & 
First, It is 
Second, It gives satisfaction. With 


The Saw stands thirty-six inches from the top of the 
It swings sixteen inches in its clear, 
It will hold firmly 
We will send this Saw to any 
address, with twenty-five designs and four Saw Blades, on 
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NO SMASHED THUMBS. 
Send 25 cts. for “Good Nature” Car- 
pet Tacker. 300 sold by one agentin 
AGENTS two days. Experienced ecanvassers 
TED. wanted for this and other quick-sell- 
ing aa hg Also, for Adjustable Barrel Cover. , Best in 
use, Address STATESMAN, Ady. Dept., Marshall, Mich. 


R AT OF E MN We will during 
-ove Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS xANS, new and 
were: -hand, of ies RA pon ineludin 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, ortolet until Peta for, then ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PI ANOS £ ORGANS arethe BEST 
MADE, AGEN VANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Maile ty SY liberal discount to Teachers, 
Mmmuasters, Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Tnion Square, N.Y. 


“Nothing that we hi ive ever seen is so comprehensive, 
so clear, so attractive.”— Montreal Star. 


BOYS 








“Mr. Hope is one of 1 the ‘Old Masters’ in this sort of 
—Chicago Post. 


work.” 
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For descriptive cireular or book address elther WIL- 
KINSON & CO., Bankers, Syracuse, N. Y., or JOHN 
WILKINSON, P ublishe r, 55 Lake Street, Chicago. 

A special offer made to readers of the COMPANION. 


THE 100 DAYS TOMATO, 


Introduced by the advertiser last year, sold in every State 
in the Union, tested by thousands, and proved to be by far 
The Earliest Tomato, 

The Most Prolific, 

‘he Most Valuable to Gardeners. 

Price per packet, 25 cents; six for $1. 
My Low Price List of first- class Farm, Vexetable, 
and Flower Seeds, conte lining cut, description, testimo~ 
nials, and culture of this Tomato, will be sent with every 
order. Specialties— White Prov. Oats, German, Millet, etc. 
J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 





: _Terre Haute, Ind. 

SEED CATALOGUES FREE! ‘yi 
FLOWERS and VEGI oe ABLES. Best seeds 
in the market; sure to grow; large packets; low prices; 


liberal disc counts. Books and — rs as premiums, 


ILE & BROTILER, Seedsmen, Pella, Lowa. 


Address C¢ 
$ ONE DOLLAR S 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 


And Seeener § snecial collection, 30 varieties 

choice Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected Veg- 

ctable Seeds, miuuled to any address on receipt of $1; 

or the guide free tot a ne 
a) 


nt 
SSP OONER, Boston, Mass. 


STOVE POLISH 


fis Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ess, Durability & Saeaeeton Uncgualed, 
“MORSE E BROS.,. Prop’rs, Cauton, Mass. 


~ Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the sv a in an unhealthy condition 
GRA ENBERG MARSHALL'S C ATHIOLICON, 
A Baer ns remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


ANTED! SALESMEN t asaiary of 812000 

year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. van 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monit or ManuractuerinG Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


5,000 f AGENTS WANTED for tho 
CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search, With fac-simile letters and illustrations. Out- 
sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liberal. Also Agents wanted on our MAG- 
NIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. With Invaluable Illus- 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. Address, Joun E. 
Potrer & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 











FOLDING CHAIR coO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 

SEND For either of the following: 
60 Rare Foreign Stamps; the best Il- 
lustrated Stamp Catalogue; a good 


Stamp Album; the Flags of all Na- 
tions. A. W. LOCKE, 75 Madison 


FULL 
LISTS 
FREE. 


BLASS CARD SIX COLORS. 
YOUR NAME on 2 

doz. in gold 25c. 50 Acquaintance & Flirtation 
cards (25 sty’ 2 e 3 25 cts. 
ny, Card Case & Chromo 0c. ‘Good Agents 
anted Everywhere! Outfit25c. Catalo ue Se. 
Zz L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 

your name neatly printed on them 

all, for 10 cts. and’ stamp. This is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kin 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large size card of the best ewe A Flirtation Cards (20 
styles), l0 cts. Agents’ Outfit, 2 


_Btreet, Chicago, Ill. 















The man pushed aside the glass untouched, and 


Send stamp for circular. 


‘Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 
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For the Companion, 


THE LOST LETTERS. 


Some of the letters went astray 
Out of the alphabet one day, 
And mixed up things in a shocking way 
That made it hard to find them: 
They hid themselves within a tomh, 
And thereby caught a shocking rheum, 
And made pneumonia the doom 
Of thuse they left behind them. 


Some of the group were stricken dumb); 
And one declared she had lost her thumd; 
And another said that her toes were numd; 
‘The bees were always in trouble! 
And there were two at the tail of a plough, 
Who couldn’t remember exactly how 
They fell together in such a slough, 
And made their misfortunes double. 


Their wounds, indeed, were so very slight 

That no one pitied their luckless plight, 

Lut thought they were served exactly right 
For-being in such a quarter; 

“But we're not to blame at all,” said they: 

“The law of the land we must obey, 

And, right or wrong we must go astri 
With the most obedient daughter ! 


So many a letter came to grief. 
And none might go to their relief, 
Or ever decide who was the chief 
Of the insubordination; 
They took to physic, and made us nurse 
Them throuch the phthisic, and that was worse! 
And made the English language a curse 
To the foreign population, 





Nevertheless, though a king should reign, 
And every tongue in the world complain, 
He could not put into place again 

The letters in such confusion; 
But here and there we will find them caught 
Ina terrible snarl, for they never thought 
How much of evil there might be wrought 

By an alphabeticollusion. 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
an so 


For the Companion, 
THE OPEN DOOR, 


God’s providence has never been slack or slow 
in supplying His creatures’ bodily needs, nor 
has His grace ever been at fault in answering 
the longings and wants of the soul. The New 
Testament makes gloriously clear the heavenly 
provisions pointed out by the many ordinances 
of the Old, and when Jesus of Nazareth says, 
“Tam the way,’’—“Tam the door,” the seeking 
human heart can blame only itself if it does not 
find spiritual peace, 

Nothing in human words forth more 
sweetly and effectively this Gospel privilege than 
one tender hymn sung by Mr, C, J. Littlefield, 
of the Massachusett’s State Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He has 
sung it so often that it seems identified with 
him almost as truly as are certain better known 
revival songs with Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss; 
and, like those songs, it has been blessed in 
bringing many wanderers to the only perfect 
rest. 


sets 


An incident connected with this hymn was 
related in the writer's hearing the other day, by 
a gentleman who assisted Mr, Littlefield at a 
meeting in one of the cities of New Hampshire. 
\ lady who had been edacated to believe that 
honest endeavors to obey the moral law ought 
to satisfy the soul, passed near the church while 
the meeting was in progress, and paused to list- 
en. It was not mere curiosity that prompted 
her, for her heart, notwithstanding her moral 
life, had often experienced unrest because of the 
imperfect nature of her service for God. She 
approached the door and timidly looked in. At 
that moment Mr. Littlefield was singing,— 





“The mistakes of my life are many, 
Ihe sins of my heart are more; 
And Tsearce can see for Weeping 
As [ stand at the open door.” 
Che sentiment and the melody arrested her at 
once, and her own eyes filled with tears. She 
stood still till the last stanza was finished. 


“My mistikes the dear Saviour will pardon, 


My sins He will cover o'er, 
And Tis voice will bid me weleome 
When I enter the open door.” 

Uvery one of the sweet words found an echo 
in the listener's bosom. She went in, and sub- 
ued and melted with the new sense of her own 
want, and of the infinite richness of Christ's 
love, satand heard His followers repeat the story 
of Ilis goodness, and tell how they found Him. 

That night the lady dismissed forever her trust 
in her own sufficiency, and placed herself in deed 
and in truth among those who “hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.”’ Alone at her home 
she struggled to lay hold of the promise with 
the grasp of faith,—and before morning her 
prayer prevailed. Her happy soul had entered 
the open door. 

—_— OO" 

A Scenr AT THE Mrves,—A missionary in 
the Black Hills, writes: ‘On Saturday I preached 
the funeral sermon of a young man, aged twen- 
ty--ix, from Bedford County, Pa. He had jut 
married, and left his young bride to dig geld. 





He died in a cabin without a window or a stove. | 


Two beds on pins upon the side of the wall and 
the cooking utensils were all the furniture. The 
sun was fast sinking behind the hill, and the 
great pines threw long, weird shadows across 
the valley. The scene—the manly but youthful 
dead face, and the poor young wife, who, I was 
told, was a mere child, with the solemn stillness 
of the wild, strong men occasionally heaving a 
sob—almost overcame me.” 
“eo, - 
HEART-RENDING SCENE. 

The closing scene of a murderer’s trial, es- 
pecially when the sentence of death is unez- 
pected, must generally be harrowing in the ex- 
treme. Robert N. Crofton, who last summer, in 
a drunken quarrel, murdered a man named Duff, 
in Taylorville, linois, was tried in December, 
and it was generally supposed he would be sen- 
tenced for homicide to prison for a term of 
years; but the result proved a terrible surprise. 
A Decatur, lll., correspondent of the Missouri 
Republican sketches it as follows: 


At 10.50 o’clock the jury signified that they 
had agreed on the verdict, and Judge Smith at 
once sent for the prisoner, and with intentional 
kindness, also for the family and friends who 
were at the Priest House. 

The wife and trembling old father, with a 
bright little son, aged ten years, appeared in the 
court-room beside the prisoner just as the judge 
read the following verdict: 

“We, the jury, find the defendant guilty of 
murder in manner and form as prescribed in the 
indictment, and we fix and declare that he shall 
be punished with death by hanging!” 

The expression of horror on the countenances 
of the audience of about two hundred citizens 
present was one never to be forgotten by an ob- 
server. The prisoner turned pale, and a per- 
ceptible tremor shook his frame, but no word 
escaped him except when his wife threw her 
arms around him, and in terror cried, ‘‘O my 
God! my God!” 

He said to her, ‘‘Anna, you'll stay by me now, 
won't you?” 

The old father sank in a chair immovable, and 
it was thought he had fainted, but he only placed 
his head between his hands and groaned in 
agony. The sister, whose very life seemed 
wrapped up in that of this, her favorite brother, 
came in with the three lady friends, and with 
such an expression of agony on her countenance 
a8 no man living could look upon with dry eyes, 
cried out, “It cannot be! O my God, it cannot, 
it never shall be!’ 

In the sobbing words of a venerable minister, 
who, with no feeling but that of kind humanity 
towards those in distress, sat with his head 
bowed down on a desk, “This is terrible, terri- 
ble!” and no one present, I am sure, will ever 
again desire to witness such a scene, 


| 
There gathered around the prisoner and his | 


family the friends and acquaintances who have 
attended them throughout, and the party re- 
paired to the jail. Over the scene at the jail, 
where the poor old man, the loving sister, the 
frantic wife and the tender little son, with the 
brother-in-law, G. W. Toms,—who throughout 
this sad trial has been more than a brother to 
the poor criminal,—were each endeavoring to 
strengthen the others, and all their father, J 
shall draw a veil. God grant I may never expe- 
rience such another hour! Thus do men suffer 
for sin, and bring agony and despair to them 
they love. 
———_—___$__~@>——_—___—— 


THRILLING INTERVIEW. 
An English officer in the East Indian service 


tells this thrilling story of a narrow escape from | 


cruel death. He had invited a lady artist to go 
with her husband and himself and sketch a wa- 
terfall in a romantic glen not very far from his 
bungalow. 
ions, and had just stopped to wait for them, when 
he heard a rustling in the bushes beyond the 
rock, 

At this juncture, a huge Bengal tiger, one of 
the largest I had ever seen, emerged from among 
the shrubs, not forty paces from me, and, with 
a swinging, deliberate movement, began to cross 
an open space bordering the path that led 
towards the waterfall. I neither moved nor 
spoke, but gazed with stupefied horror at the 
savage beast, unable for the moment to decide 
on any plan of action. 

The tiger immediately perceived me and 
stopped; for one or two seconds only, though 
they seemed an age to me, I do assure you, we 
stared fixedly at cach other, when, to my un- 
utterable relief, he lazily half-closed Ris fierce 
yellow eyes once or twice, gave a slight wave to 
his tail,—I think I see him now!—and, without 
taking any further notice of me,went slowly off 
in the direction of the waterfall. 

Doubtless, the creature was on his way thither 
to slake his thirst, an object which was proba- 
bly, for the time, of paramount importance with 
him. He had also, probably, lately dined, to 
which fact might chiefly be attributed his indif- 
ference to food so very close at hand as myself. 

As he disappeared from sight, my assurance 
returned to me; and knowing that he was only 
a little way off, and might think better of it at 
any moment, and spring upon us unexpectedly, 
I felt most anxious to get my young friends and 


myself out of his immediate neighborhood with | 


the least possible delay. 

They had now reached the spot where I stood; 
and while Mrs. Hastings stopped again and be- 
gan to fan herself, for the evening was very sul- 
try, I affected to show her husband something 
on the rock beside me, and whispered to him 
hurriedly,— 

“Get her home at once!) Make some excuse, 
but get her back as quickly as you can!” 


The officer outwalked his compan- | 


He glanced at me, saw by the expression of my 
face that something was wrong, and turning at 
once to his wife, who was unconsciously fanning 
herself with her eyes closed, he said, hastily,— 

“Eva, lam notwell. I should like to go back 
at once. Come quickly.” 

She opened her blue eyes very wide, and 
looked first at him and then at me. My face 
must have betrayed me, for she said, very qui- 
etly,— 

“What is it? 
something. 
once.”’ 

Courageous little woman! Not another word 
did she utter; but, with white face and set lips, 
she walked firmly and rapidly down the path we 
had just mounted. 

They all got safe home, but a native woman 
and child were killed by that same tiger the 
very next day. 

eee ae 

MEN AND FISHES. 

They caught us in a seine, 
And we die; 

For we cannot reach the water, 
Though we try. 

But some men are more insane 
Than you and I, 

For they will not take to water 
When they’re dry, 

EpwarbD CARSWELL. 


You have seen 
Let us go at 


Fred is not ill. 
I am quite ready. 


=<‘. ; 
THE FIRST DOLLAR. 


Many years ago, a gentleman from the town 
of Methuen, Mass., while on a visit to a promi- 
nent merchant in Boston, was asked by the mer- 
chant if he knew a boy in Methuen that he could 
recommend to work in his store, At first the 
merchant could think of no one, for he knew none 
but a faithful, honest boy would suit the thrifty 
| merchant. At length, however, he called to 
| mind a boy of excellent character in his neigh- 

borhood, but feared he would hardly do, as his 
parents were very poor, and he had no education 
}or other advantages to fit him for such a posi- 
| tion. 
| But the description of the boy’s habits pleased 
the merchant so much that he handed the gen- 
| tleman a dollar with which to pay the boy’s fare 
to Boston by stage, and requested him to send 
| the lad to the city, and if, on a personal inter- 
| view, he should not prove satisfactory, he would 
| pay his fare back home again. The gentleman, 
as requested, visited the boy’s parents, and, 
stating the merchant’s proposal, advised them 
| to send the boy for trial. He then gave him the 
| dollar which was to pay his fare to Boston, and 
departed. 
| Under similar circumstances, ninety-nine out 
| of every hundred boys would have said, ‘‘Now 
fora good time! I never saw a city, and never 
rode in the stage. Oh, there will be so much to 
see, and it will be such a long ride and here is 
money sent to pay my fare!’’ Not so with this 
boy. Putting the money carefully in his pock- 
et, he said to himself,— 

“This is the first dollar I ever had. 
Tcould save it! It is only twenty-five miles to 
Boston. I can walk there in a day. I'll do it 
and save my dollar.”’ 

His mother patched up his clothes as well as 
she could, and early next morning the little fel- 
low parted with his parents at the door of their 
humble home, and set out on his long tramp to 
the great city, which he reached, tired and dusty, 
a little before sunset. He found the merchant, 
who sternly asked,— 

“Where have you been all day? The stage 
came in hours ago!” 

The boy thought he had displeased the mer- 
chant at the outset, and, with downcast eyes and 
| tremulous voice, he answered,— 
| “Ff did not come on the stage, sir.’’ 

“Did not come on the stage! What do you 
mean? Didn’t I send you money to pay your 
fare?” 

The boy thought it was all up with him, sure, 
and, amid gathering tears, he managed to reply, 
| “lam very sorry, sir! I did not mean to of- 
|fend you. I thought I would walk and save the 
| dollar. I never had one before.” , 
| Placing his hand gently upon the boy’s head, 
the merchant replied, “‘My little man, you did 
j exactly right. Come home with me and get 
| some supper.” 
| Then, turning to a bystander, he remarked, 
| “I wonldn’t take a thousand dollars for this boy 
| to-day.” 
| That boy has grown to manhood, and has 

since become widely known in business circles. 
| He is now owner of the extensive mills at Me- 
| thuen, the Pemberton mills at Lawrence, a bank- 
| ing-house in Boston, and one of the finest farms 
| in Massachusetts.—FExchange. 





How I wish 
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| BRUNO AND DON. 
| A New York paper tells of a venerable judge 
| who used to live on Staten Island, and who rode 
| every day on the back of his old horse, Don, to 
| take tue ferry to the city. His big black New- 
foundland dog, Bruno, always accompanied him, 
and led the horse back by the bridle-rein to his 
stable. 


| Mischievous boys tried sometimes to get a 
ride, but Bruno never allowed it. He would 
drop the bridle, put his paws on the rash youth’s 
| shoulders, usually upsetting him, while Don 
| stood still, waiting for the signal to go on. 
| _ One day two boys, more daring than the rest, 
‘determined to mount. The judge had warned 
| everybody never to attempt this; but Harry 
| Clarkson, the braver spirit of the two, made up 
his mind that he would cure these beasts of their 
nonsense; so he got his friend, Charley Simpson, 
to help him, who undertook to manage Bruno 
| while he was mounting. 
| These boys walked suddenly up to the dog, 
| and ordered him sharply to stop. Bruno's eyes 





SS 


flashed, and he growled as audibly as he could 
with the bridle in his mouth, but kept on. 

Charley was then cowardly enough to strike 
him a severe blow with his cane on his mouth, 
which compelled him to drop the bridle, but the 
boy had now enough to do to protect himself 
while Harry seized the reins and tried to mount. 
Bruno stopped his onslaught fora moment, after 
tearing Charley’s coat nearly off, and looked 
Don full in the face, as much as to say, “Surely 
you will not allow this insult.” 

Don returned the glance, but stood still, in. 
stead of turning around and around, as he usu. 
ally did when impertinent strangers tried to 
back him. 

Bruno was evidently perplexed and mortified 
at Don’s want of spirit, but he kept silent, 
Harry got into the saddle without trouble, gath- 
ered the reins up gingerly, and was just starting 
off, when Don put his head down suddenly, 
kicked out furiously, and his rider was in the 
ditch in a moment. 

Charley had to run to his friend’s rescue, and 
Bruno, waving his long, plumy tail in triumph, 
sounded one pean of victory, caught the dan. 
gling bridle in his mouth, and went quietly 
home. 

Harry and Charley tried to do so also, buta 
crowd had gathered to witness the combat, and 
the discomtited boys retired amid jeers and 
laughter, fully resolved for the future to let the 
old judge’s horse and dog alone. 





— +> 
ENTANGLED IN FLOWERS. 

Sidney Smith said he knew a man who “spoke 
disrespectfully of the equator.’ The writer in 
Good Words, who penned the following bit of 
description of a Brazilian forest, once got so at- 
tached to the equator that he could hardly tear 
himself away,—literally swamped, on_horse- 
back, in an abyss of the most splendid verdure 
and bloom in the world. He must have felt like 
Heliogabalus smothered with roses. The reader 
will need to have a big dictionary handy, and to 
use it industriously, to understand all the flow- 
ery names here. 

Above the scrub the tall forest trees ran up 
branchless for thirty or forty feet, and where 
they began to branch a second tier of vegetation 
spread over our heads, almost shutting out the 
sky. Great, climbing monasteras and arafs, and 
parasitic loranths, and epiphytic bromlaids, and 
ferns, and orchids, many of them distilling from 
their long tresses of lovely flowers a fragrance 
which was almost overpowering; and masses‘of 
tillandsia hanging down like tangled hanks of 
gray twine. 

Every available space between the trees was 
occupied by lianas twining together or running 
up singly, in size varying from a whip-cord toa 
foot in diameter. These lianas were our chief 
danger, for they hung down in long loops from 
the trees, and lay upon the ground, and were 
apt to entangle us and to catch the horse’s feet 
as we rode on. 

It was little consolation that we could scarcely 
tear ourselves away fiom the charming ipomea 
flowers or bignonia trusses into which they 
burst, whenever they had reached the required 
support. As the forenoon wore on, if became 
very close and hot in our bridle path, and the 
forest relapsed into silence, most of the creat- 
ures retiring for their midday siesta. 

The false roof of epiphytes kept off the rays 
of the sun, and it was only at intervals that a 
sheaf of vertical beams struck through a reef in 
the canopy and gave us a passing glimpse of 
the top of the forest trees, blending in delicate, 
open tracery far above us. 


a 
THE BLIND OLD BURMAN. 

Few incidents can be more affecting to a 
Christian Missionary than to find his way pre- 
pared before him in a heathen land by the sin- 
gular providence of a stray book. Many such 
cases are told. 

“One evening about sundown,” says the Rev. 
E. Kincaid, the missionary to India, “I stopped 
at a city on the Irrawaddy. I sat on the boat, a 
short distance from the bank, and began to read 
from my tracts. The people sat on the shore; 
some, however, went to the town to say that a 
foreign teacher had come. The crowd increased, 
and I read on till sundown. At length a tall 
young man came wading to the boat, and said,— 

“Teacher, have you the Acts of the Apos- 
tles?’ 

“Imagine my surprise at hearing such a ques- 
tion in that place. Il replied, ‘Yes.’ 

“He said again, ‘Teacher, have you the Gospel 
of John?’ 

“He was evidently well educated. I asked, 
therefore, ‘How did you learn about these 
books?’ 

“He told me that long ago his grandfather had 
obtained them from Mr. Judson, but had lost 
them in a great fire; and now, hearing of the 
foreign teacher, the old man had sent him, in 
the hope of getting them again. 1 complied 
with his request, and he hastened away. £ 
storm soon came upon us, and | removed my 
boat to another part of the city, two miles dis- 
tant. 

“About eight o’clock in the evening the young 
man came again; he had been searching all 
along the shore for me. On his return to his 
grandfather, the latter inquired if he had asked 
the teacher to stay with him, and he had now 
come to invite me to his house. 

“IT went, and found the old man seated in the 
midst of his family. He put out his hand to feel 


for me, and I perceived that he was blind. His 
family had read to him, and he spoke of the 
comfort he had derived from John and the Acts. 

“<The eyes of my body,’ he said, ‘are dark; 
but the eyes of my mind are opened,’ ” 
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Grandpa took off his velvet cap and waved it 
at the rose, and then all the little procession 
shouted in glee, and speedily filed back again 
towards the nursery, from which they had set 
forth. 

“I shall take this splendid rose to old Miss 
Peggy Twitchell,”’ said Sue, to herself, tangling 
the strings and pulling at the buttons of her 
garments, while she looked over her shoulder, 
as her toilet went on, at the beauteous rose. 

“Yes, Ishall! She has rheumatism in her two 
disagreeable looking thumbs, and I shall give it 
to her, I think!” 





\ 


zling bribe, the boys suddenly desisted, and | 


made a rush for Miss Peggy’s stairs. 

“Oh, now,” exclaimed Miss Peggy, taken 
quite by surprise at the hasty ending of the 
battle, “‘you’re the boys that fit! Well, I'm 
glad you’ve quit it. It’s homely work, onchris- 
tian actions! Here, you come and draw lots. 
The little fellow that draws the darnin’-needle, 
gets the beautifullest flower-pot, rose and all.” 

The boys’ faces brightened. He of the darnin’- 
needle was the next moment clattering down the 
stairs, yelling with delight, the pot clasped tight 
against the fluttering rags of his jacket. 

“You've forgot something, haven’t you?” 
| called out Miss Peggy, in a loud voice from the 


I hope to die forso doing. Here ladies from the 
North carol in a song, while ladies from the South 
carol in a merry refrain. While a New England 
miss is sipping tea, a Southern belle is tasting coffee 
at her side. I told a lady I knew Mexico wasa 
warning example for our own country. 

Tell Louis I analyzed that problem he sent me; 
mind Lanalyzed it without any assistance. A stu- 
dent here by the name of Dumont analyzed i 
different way. I shall send Louis both solutions, 
and if he wantsany more gone through with let him 
send them along. 

In our room is a splendid little painting, Jupiter 
and Io—water color, too. here is another of a 
huge, or giant Titan hurling rocks into the sea, 

A colored maid does our work; ‘dark an’ sassy,” 
our mulatto boy calls her, “an’ de slowest virgin I 
am ‘quainted wid.” True,she is of the color adored 
by Afric’s sable sons, and ‘‘ye ken tuck yer head un- 
der yer wing’? when her stormy tongue gets started ; 
as for quickness—how we miss our Irish Mary. 
Land of Erin! bat wasn’t she “nimble and willin’.” 
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0 

THE SLEIGH RIDE. 

‘ Hurrah! hurrah! bring out the sleigh! 

% The ground is white with snow. 

g The air is crisp and clear to-day, 

5 ‘ . 

7 The ponies feel so blithe and gay 

e They'll surely think it only play 

As gliding on we go. 

d 

1, Bring out the bells! Their tuneful noise 

- To every heart is dear. 

y Fill up the sleigh with girls and boys; 

Laugh out with glee each glad young voice, 

a Proclaim aloud old winter's joys 

: The merriest of the year! 

e Now gently, gently, prancing Kate! 

Think of your precions load! 
The drifts are deep; at such a rate 
Go on, and surely soon or late 
You'll land us, in a woful state 

e All floundering in the road. 

ss Whoa! steady there! one careless leap 

f Is certain overthrow. 

t. Well done you clever ponies !—keep 

ir The sure, safe path! We've gained the steep. 

- Since here we find a level sweep 

e More swiftly you may go. 

e Jack Frost is out! Our cheeks aglow 

Tr Tell of his kisses sly, 

0 The saucy sprite! Full well we know 

" How he delights to treat us so! 

The night comes on: the sun Is low; 

p Fly homeward, ponies! Fly! 

4 Joy ALLISON. 
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d THE LITTLE ROSE. | flower pot. 
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f Standing, sitting and kneeling, five small, 

’ . 

J night-gowned figures were gathered about a} 
flower-pot in the middle of the floor, out of | 
which grew a tall rose-tree, bearing one beauti- 
ful blush rose. The rose smiled down graciously 

ay on the upturned faces and outstretched hands 

- of the little flower-worshippers. 

“O—o—oh!”’ sighed golden-haired Lilian, 
“praps the man in the moon might have 
brought it to us last night.” 

; “Ho, how much you know!”’ whistled curly- 

: headed Bob, 

“Isn’t it lovely?” piped dishevelled Sue, with 

1 ) Pl , 

. clasped hands and adoring eyes. 

n “Lovely!’’ said all the five. 

i “I'm going to carry it to show mamma!”’ said 

, Sue. 

% A moment after, the rose tree waving like a 
banner at their head, a night-gowned procession 

a wound up the stairs and through the halls, Rob, 

1 the cat, bringing up the rear, his tinkling silver 
bell swinging triumphantly from his collar. 

, The sweet-faced rose looked in a moment at 

: mamma at her toilet, then the little white-robed 

throng, well pleased at mamma’s delight, bore 

t itdown a flight of stairs to old Aunt Dorcas, 

: who laid down her spectacles on the Bible she 

Was reading, and blessed the Lord she still had 

\ eyes to see His dear flowers. 

Up stairs now to grandpa’s room skipped the 

. children, bursting tumultuously in upon him as 

he sat up in bed in his velvet cap taking his 

] coffee, 

| ‘Don’t smell of it, grandpa; it is too precious 

















| 





after all,”’ 
| with all her heart it might be quite right and | 
unselfish to run straight home again with the | 
“But I'll see; I'll see!”’ | 
| 
| 


| Miss Twitchell’s door. 
| 


| 


| 





This last resolve was gasped in a great im- 


| pulse of self-denial. 


After breakfast, Sue, with her flower pot 


| hugged up to her little aching heart, set secretly stove and floor set Mrs. O’Rourke to thinking 
forth on her errand of mercy to Miss Peggy. 


“Mind your own affairs!’’ screamed Miss 


Peggy’s vicious old parrot from its perch, as | for herself, why not spruce up a bit, to be decent 
| Sue came panting and toiling up the steep stairs. | to see the schoolmistress when she made them a 


‘Perhaps it isn’t my affairs to come with it, | 
thought bewildered Sue, wishing | 


Tap, tap went her trembling fingers against 


“Get out!’ yelled the parrot. 


9 


“Come in!”’ squeaked Miss Twitchell. 

“I’ve brought you this beautiful rose, Miss 
Peggy; I thought it might be a comfort to your 
two poor thumbs to look at it, and—you may— 
keep it always.” 

These last brave words took away Sue’s re- 
maining breath and courage. She set down the 
rose tree, turned her back on Miss Peggy, and 
wiped away two big tears that tumbled over her 
warm face, 

“T allers said so; jes’ trust!’’ piped Miss Peg- 
gy. “I had such a hankerin’ this morning after 
green fields and pleasant pasters, and here they 
are set right down before me.” 

Miss Peggy here took such a damaging sniff 
at the rose that Sue turned round in agony at 
the sound, 

“Please don’t smell it too hard,’”’ she implored; 
and then, amid the jibes and shrieks of the par- 
rot, she rushed away down stairs to cry behind 
Miss Peggy’s wood pile. 

The day wore on. The rose blessed Miss Peg- 


gy’s eyes and heart for hours, and helped her 
poor, afflicted thumbs wonderfully with its sug- 
gestive presence; but the parrot eyed it askance, 
and muttered wrathfully at it. 





under the open window, and from words soo1 





for noses,” called out Sue, warningly, while she 
reached up on tiptoe to hold the rose top out of 
the reach of grandpa’s harmful feature. 

“What's a rose guod for if not to smell? 
Bring me my glasses, Bob, that I at least may 


look at this precious rose. Can’t find them? 
Well, allow me then to greet this wonderful rose | 


with a very good-morning,” 


came to blows. 


“Here, here!’’ screamed Miss Peggy, thrust- 
ing her head out over the side; “stop that fight- 


The boys never heeded. 
“Stop, I say!” 
| “Go ahead!” shrieked the parrot. 
“Stop! stop! 
ful now if you only will!” 


| 
| in’, boys, this minute!”’ 
| 
| 





| window. 


/a hasty glance at his few tattered garments, and 
then answered with confidence, “No, ma'am: 


member, that pot’s a pot of blessing; so mind 

| you use it well!’’ cautioned the old lady, stern- 
| ly, aided by the parrot, who exhausted all his 
| disagreeable stock of words on the boy. 


| flower so soon,’”’ was the troubled afterthought 


| of Miss Peggy, as she pushed up her spectacles 
| over her anxious eyebrows; ‘“‘but it’s gone where 


By-and-by two little boys fell into dispute just 


I'll give you something beauti- 


Whether it was because a policeman came in 
sight around the corner, or of Miss Peggy’s daz-' but if, of the ties which connect, I cut a single cord, 


The boy halted, felt for his battered hat, cast 


” 


“Yes, you have,—a thank you, ma’am. Re- 


“I mebbe ought not to have parted with that 


I hope it will do a world of good, and that’s 
what it was brought to me for.” 

To be sure it did a ‘‘world of good!”” Mrs. 
O’ Rourke washed a year’s cobwebs from her one 
window, to make room for the ‘iligant plant.’ 
The tidy windows involved a general scouring- 
up, that things might correspond. The clean 


that it would be as well to keep the children 
cleaner, and send them regularly to school; and 


friendly call. 





Little Pat faithfully nurtured and tended the 
thrifty plant every day. 

“Whist, now, Pat! It’s a pot o° blessin’ any 
way, as the ould lady said. Me little crooked 
Tim is quoite another little man to what he was 
afore it came. It’s put the life in his shaky legs, 
somehow. He asked me last night, ‘Mother,’ 
sez he, ‘wud ye lind the loan of it for a week to 
ould Sandy, the cripple tinman?’ Now would 
ye, Pat?” 

And so the little “pot of blessing’ set out 


again on its errand of mercy. 
Estz GoRHAM. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
LETTER FROM THE SEASIDE, 
Containing thirty-two buried States and Territories, 
The secret of this kind of puzzle may be learned by 





are italicized. 

n | J never felt better in my life. But ah! alas! 

is not mending at all. 

get well, 
ore she recovers her strength. 


were boating the other day. 
we risked it and came near going down 
here the foam so snowy, O, 

Mingles with the seaweeds torn. 


r Kate’s, for a few minutes. 








have been. We have al 
except Kate and Dela. 
War, even now, is not impossible, some think 


studying the first sentence, in which the ‘‘buried” States 


DEAR Ida,—How do you do? I am well; —— 

rate 
Oh, T only wish she would 
It will be, if ever, months and months be- 


We came near getting drowned in a vortex as we 
Our boat was a piece 
of rottenness, e’en years ago, the boatman said, but 


Our florid and rosy cheeks were paler than even 
Just think, the 
waves are washing to-night where our graves might 
recovered from the shock 


O, I shall have to quit this gossip—so adieu. 


ELGIE BELL. 
2. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Of what troublesome disease does the above pict- 
ure remind you? INDIANA, 
3. 
WHAT SHALL I CALL HIM? 
I know a merty little ye 
All full of jokes and play. 
Tasked him,—cealling him by name,- 
“What will you be some day?” 
“Why! don’t you know ?” he laughing said; 
“Take just one-half of me, 
And named aright, a kind of flask 
Or bottle I shall be!” 


“T’d rather have you whole,” I said, 
“My merry little lad; 

Besides, in these brave temperance days, 
That bottle sounds too bad.” 


“Well, then,’’ he said, “how would you like 
To have me be a fish? 

Just agitate me and Ill jump 
As lively as you wish. 


“Or if a fish you do not like, 
The printer's type confuse, 
And I’m a bird, a gentle bird, 

Your pet, if so you choose. 


“The vital fluid given me 
Would turn me to a elub. 
Completed, I’m a prison cell, 

But I'd be no such cub, 


“As to be called a dog, wet earth,— 
But now, L’ll tell you what! 

Give me but an incentive, ’'m 
A preacher on the spot!” 

Oh laddie! were the task thus light, 
Such noble men to make, 

I'd pray that every little boy 
Your well-known name might take. 

Uno Hoo. 
4. 


REBUS. 





Fifteen avocations of life hieroglyphicaily ex- 
pressed. L. Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Must, gust, dust, bust, just. 
2KNIT 
NOSE 

ISER 

TERM 

3. A taper waist (tapir waste.) 

4. Ray, pray, spray. Ore, pore, spore. Ease, lease, 
please. Art, tart, start. And, land, bland. Ale, 
tale, stale. Ash, rash, trash. Ire, hire, shire. 

5. Absinthe, beer, wine, gin, whiskey, brandy, 

orter, 

6. Shad, lad; pike, dyke; trout, pout; eel, teal; 
shark, lark; porpoise, corpus; gar, star; cod, Nod; 
herring, erring; dace, lace. 

; 7. Allin all, it’s a singular cas. 


+ 





8. Sermon, Hill, Iron, Pine—Siur. 
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PERSIANS’ LOVE OF FLOWERS, 

The Persians have an intense love for flowers. 
They seem to worship one that is very beautiful. 
A writer in the London Athenwum thus sets forth 
their singular behavior and wsthetic enjoyment 
when some extraordinary flower attracts them: 

In Bombay I found the Parsees use the Victoria 
Gardens chiefly to walk in, ‘to eat the air,”’—*“to 
take a constitutional,” as we say. Their enjoyment 
of it was heartily animal. The Hindu would stroll 
unsteadily through it, attracted from flower to 
flower, not by its form or color, but its scent. He 
would pass from plant to plant, snatching at the 
flowers and crushing them between his fingers, and 
taking stray sniffs at the ends of his fingers as if he 
were taking snuff. His pleasure in the flowers was 
utterly sensual. 

Presently a true Persian, in flowing robe of blue, 
and on his head his sheepskin hat—, 
“Black, glossy, curl’d, the fleece of Kar-Kul,” 
would saunter in, and stand and meditate over every 
flower he saw, and always as if half in vision. And 
when at last the vision was fulfilled, and the ideal 
flower he was seeking found, he would spread his 
mat and sit before it until the setting of the sun, and 
then pray before it, and fold up his mat again and 

go home. 

And the next night, and night after night, until 
that particular flower faded away, he would return 
to it, and bring his friends in ever-increasing troops 
to it, and sit and sing and play the guitar or lute be- 
fore it. They would all together pray there, and 
after prayer still sit before it, sipping sherbet, and 
talking the most hilarious and shocking scandal 
late into the moonlight; and so again and again 
every evening until the flower died. Sometimes, by 
way of a grand finale, the whole company would 
suddenly rise before the flower and serenade it to- 
gether with an ode from Hafiz, and depart. 





oe 
SITTING BULL. 

Sitting Bull, the famous Indian warrior, is thirty- 
five years of age, and a man of some culture. A 
correspondent of the Chicago Jribune thus speaks 
of this troublesome Indian: 


Sitting Bull was a convert and friend of Father 
De Smet, who taught him to read and write French. 
He has always scorned to learn English, but is a fair 
French scholar, In the Dakota language he is also 
versed, and declared to be a greater orator than 
Little Pheasant, chief of the Yantonnais. 

Sitting Bull has read the French history of Napo- 
leon’s wars, and believes that he has modelled his 
generalship after the little Corsican corporal. Sit- 
ting Bull has never accepted an overture of peace, 
the. report that he gave in his adhesion to Sully to 
the contrary notwithstanding. He has always been 
an unrelenting and vindie tive s: avage—to the Amer- 
icans what Schamyl was to the Russians. 

Father De Smet kept the Teton Sioux from the 
war-path until 1868, He then left the Upper Mis- 
souri, and Sitting Bull became a chief. No organ- 
ized effort was made to array the Sioux nation 
against the whites until after the Minnesota massa- 
cres of 1863, when the Sioux were driven west of the 
Missouri into the bad Jands and mountains of Da- 
kota, 

Sitting Bull aspired to the leadership, but Red 
Cloud, Spotted Tail, Little Pheasant, and the Oga- 
lalla Sitting Bull chiefs repudiated him. From that 
time, he has been a malcontent, and at war with the 
chiefs of the Sioux nations, though he has, by his 
persuasive arts of oratory, sedue ed many hundreds 
of their young braves into his ranks, 





——— 
A CURIOUS, UGLY TREF, 

An extraordinary freak of nature was exhibited in 
the Agricultural Hall of the Centennial. The corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal thus describes it: 

This tree may be found in the department devoted 
to Angola, in the exhibit of the Portuguese Colonies, 
in the abov e-mentioned hall. It is by no means im- 
pomng. since it is not more than three feet high. A 

ellow tree which stai.ds beside it has not even that 


small stature. This strange growth from the west- 


ern coast of Africa has no common name; it is 
known to botanists as the Welwitcha Mirabilis, Its 
trunk spreads out as it grows, until it is at least two 
or three feet larger around at the top than at the 
bottom. The tree has but two leaves, which are its 
seed leaves; they are long, and are spread out so 
that they lie upon the ground and split into shreds. 
The tree was first discovered by a German botanist 
in the employ of the Portuguese Government, but 
was described in a printed work for the first time by 
Dr. Hooker, the English writer. The curiosity be- 
longs to the order of the Guetacee. Around the 
edges of the trunk grow numerous cones, This ar- 
ticle may be said to be a perfect curiosity in tree 
growth, and it certainly enjoys the distinction of 
being hideously ugly. 
a 
TRIP’S SLIDE. 

A writer in an exchange says, “Last winter I saw 
a dog drawing asled upa hill. He wasa large yel- 
low dog, with long, stilt-like legs, immense flapping 
ears, and a very mournful expression of counte- 
nance. 

“He was harnessed to the sled by the rope, which 
was tied to his collar, and, as he had some difficulty 
in drawing the sled up the hill, it being slippery, 
two gentlemen and I stopped and watched him. He 
at last reached the top of the hill, and turned round 
facing the bottom, waiting for his little master to 
come and unharness him. 

“But in an unlucky moment, doggy slipped, and 
the sled started, taking him off his feet, and away 
he went, careering down the hill. It was a very 
funny picture to look at, for he sat upright, his long 
hind legs sticking strz Light outin front, his fore paws 
pawing the air, and his long ears flap Xing behind 
him like flags. He cast his eyes imploringly up- 
ward, and s-l-o-w-l-y opening his mouth, there float- 
ed up to us on the frosty air one of the most heart- 
breaking dog-howls I ever heard. 

“At the foot of the hill there was a corner to be 
turned, lined on one side by a post and fence, and 
on the other by a lamp-post and trees. As he ap- 
proached this dangerous place, we held our breath 
with suspense. Doggy saw his danger, too, and his 
helpless cries brought tears to my eyes; and then, 
as he swept grandly round the curve and rode gal- 
lantly into the gutter, the spectators raised a cheer 
and he was loaded with pats and caresses.” 


a 
THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT, 
A little 


To such, this in- 
restraint that there isin sober 


Some persons cannot stand prosperity. 
money makes them extravagant. 
cident may teach the 
second thought: 


A farmer entered a Griswold Street restaurant, 
after selling his wool, and ordered chicken, turkey, 
oysters, birds, wine, &c. After the departure of the 
waiter, the bill of fare was again consulted, funds 
looked over, and he realized that luxuries cost mon- 
ey. In another minute he pounded on the table, 
and called out, “I want to see that waiter!” The 
waiter entered, and the farmer continued, “You 
hold on a little. You may seratch out that other 
order, and bring me in some meat, and ’taters, and 
bread. I’ve sold my wool,as I said before; but I 
just happened to think that the corn crop mi Ly bust 
on me, and where’d quail on toast be then? 


—$ 
“ON THE BILL.” 


A philosopher once defined dirt as matter out of 
place. Applying this definition to the bills of fare 
of certain hotels, they must be pronounced very 
dirty. For they are covered with the cards of vari- 
ous business houses. The following story illustrates 
the point: 

An Oregon man recently took a seat behind one 
of these bills, when a waiter appeared with, “What 
will you have, sir?” To the utter confusion of the 
waiter, he leisurely remarked, “You may fetch me 
a new set of tecth,in gutta percha; an improved 
sewing-machine, with patent lock-stitch; a box of 
Brandreth’s pills, and a pair of number seven French 
calf-skin boots.” In 2 moment the waiter replied, 
“We do not furnish those articles.” “Then what 
have you got it on the bill of fare for?” retorted the 
customer, 


—_——-- 


Ir is worth while to learn to say no; but it is not 
worth while to snap it out, dog-fashion. 


SomE say saleratus will not harm the stomach. 
It is a lye. 





CHARLES LAMB, when speaking of one of his 
rides on horseback, remarked that ‘all at once his 
horse stopped, but he kept right on.’ 


“Ir has been the problem of my life,’ said Potter, 
“to know how they get soda water into these foun- 
tains. When you turn the faucet, it flies out tre- 
mendously, but how it was poured in stumbles me.” 


A MAN in South Hadley, who has just got out of 
a lawsuit, wants to obtain a large framed picture of 
acow, with one client at the head and the other at 
the tail, pulling, and the lawyers meanwhile quietly 
milking. 

“On! MY DEAR SIR,” said a poor sufferer toa 
dentist, “the ut is the second wrong tooth you've 
yulled ‘out.’ “Very sorry, my dear sir,” said the 
Hunde ering operator; “but, as there were only three 
altoge ‘ther when I began, 8 i m sure to be right next 
time.” 


“HAVE you ground all the tools right, as I told 
you this morning, when I went away?” said a car- 
enter toarather green lad, whom he had taken 
oran Beton, pose “All but the handsaw, sir,” re- 
plied the lad, promptly. “I couldn't get all the gaps 
out of that.” 


AT AN evening party, Foote, the humorist, was re- 
minded by the master of the house that his hand- 
kerchief was hanging out from his coat pocket. “1 
thank you, sir,’ * said the humorist, as he thrust the 
embroidered cambric_ out of sight; “you know the 
company better than I do.” 


AN “ABLE SEAMAN” from Argamurchan was at 
the tiller of his sloop one night, shortly after the in- 
troduction of colored signal lights on ships. A 
steamer was appr oaching, | and Archy saw the green 
and red lights for the first time at sea. He aston- 
ished his shipmates by yelling out, “Hard a-port, 
hard a-port! We're gaun richt intea the ’pothe- 
eary’s shop at Gourock!” 


“WHAT would be your notion of absent-minded- 
ness?” asked an eminent New York barrister, of a 
witness, whom he was cross-examining. “Well,” 
said the witness, with a strong Yankee accent, “y 
should say that a man who thought he’d left his 
watch tu hum, and took it out’n is pocket to see if 





he’d time to go hum and git it, was a leetle absent- 
minded,” 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for land or Machine Use. Com. 





25 ELEGANT CARDS, all : styles, with n name, l0c, 
oD post-paid. GEO. 1. REED & CC Ou, Nas sau, N. » A 


T PAYS to me our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
‘ferms tree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 
OF Extra Fine tc Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
ae) post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
On FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y: 


‘LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass, Samples mailed, 


$5 to $2 Samples worth $5 free. 


: Portland, Maine. 
$1 


Agents wanted, Outfit and 
TR UE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLET & CO., Portland, Maine. 


“MIXED CARDS with name, 10 cts. and ‘stamp. 
5 Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for 3c stam: 
Address M. W. DOW D & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


10 Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 








per day at home. 
STINSON & CO., 


‘a day at home. 
terms free. — 











your name on them all for only 10 cts. Writefor 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 


“NewGoods never before introduced for 
Terms that can’t be beat. Mammoth AGENTS 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N 
5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
ste amp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


LL WHO SUFFER from Dropsy and Kidney 

LA Disease can be cured by using Hunt’s Remepy, the 

great Kidney Medicine, purely vegetable, and used daily 
by our be st physic ians in their practice. 

25 Large Snowflake Visiting Cards (nine tints), with 

your name finely printed on them all, for only 15 

ets. Address NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


YOUR NAM Nice Bristol Cards 


sent for ] anite, 20¢.; 30 Ac- 
quaintance, 15 ¢. Other styles : itlike tes. Elegant Card 
Cases 10 & 15 c. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Ga > Y and ste ady work for one or 
GOOD I A two enterprising men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
W ashington Stree t, Boston, Mass. 


If you want the best “selling article in 
AGENTS the world and a solid gold patent lever 
watch, free of cost, write at once. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad New York. 


patito Hasan se ontte ee Bo. 


Young America Soa & selt-inkers are the BEST for 
D> wew Send 2 stamps for Complete Catalogue to 
D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. jien ——— = 7 





neatly rs inted ond 
50 G 















and sell our Old and ‘* 7 I UFACT 
dealers; no peddling. $75 H. ORetei waa 
T E Avy 


ON 
ravelling Expenses paid. ly by letter or in per- 
son to S.A ant & Co. +12, 4, 6& 8 ome St., Cincinnati,O. 

wWicToRmR: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 


Hand-Inkers, 88 to $20. 


JRINTING 


PRESSES 
co., Mtr’ 8, West I eriden, Conn. 


Large Illustrated C. ‘atalogue for 
2 stamps. J. C COOK & 
ARD BU YERS, ATTENTION! Best offer 
/ yet! Toall whose “nd me 25 cts., a 
as follows: 5 each of G lass, Me urble, ani 
Bristol; 6 of Snowflake and 4 of Pl: nid 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of the <i 7 will be ele- 
gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
will also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
gether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name. 
lease send two 3e¢ stamps for mailing. Price list and 
Terms to Agents sent w ‘ith each Pack. 
* : 


_ - GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


“Send 3c stamp to J. A. MORRILL, 
s Fulton, N. Y., for 12 elegant sam- 
ples, price list, &c., of visiting cards, 
or 25 cts. for 50 cards, (all styles) 


neatly printed. Unequalled of- 
_ ferto Agents. Newplan. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PHNS. 


For sale by all Dealers. 
COLGATE & 60'S 
a 
The tender and delicate odor of 
Violet | sresinty- zathered violets is exhaled 
Toilet 


by this delicious toilet water. The 
tonae ty with which the refreshing 
Water 

































— e mee to woven fabrics,to the 
o the skin, is very remark- 
nie. Se uate, half- pint bottles by alldr uggists. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It willdo the ps or "7 —— 
press, os Si: 5x34. 3 $37; 
oxi, $60. MINTING OFFICE 

MPL ELE R $5. Stamp 
fm pont ve to C r +H tis & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 

Soston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


“New Style Diamond Visiting Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
503 ASSORTED (33 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid, Tinted, 
sristol, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25 cts. Can 
give you the same assortment of common square cards, if 
you prefer them. Address 8. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 
_ Samples for 3c stamp. No postals. 


G’TS WANTED FOR BITION 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and scenes 
in the Great Exhibition, and is the only authentic and 
complete history published. It treats of the grand build- 























ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great events, etc. 
Very cheap and sells at sight. One Agent sold 48 copies 
in oneday. Send for our extra terms to Agents anda full 
descrintion of the work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unreliable and worthless books on 
. the exhibition are being circulated. 
Do not be deceived. See that the book you buy contains 
8i4 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


DECALCOMANIE, 


anie, 25 cents; Bouquets, 
aero Birds, Butterflies, Animals, T~y 
mbossed Pictures, la: “ed small, —— 
300. BROS. & CO., ; 125 Dea rborn St., Chicago, T,_ 








$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orno 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





| “The 


————_—_—— NK 


best of all self-instructors or manuals, and Ui 
popular chirographic work ever published.” 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK ON PENMAN. 


most 


SHIP PUBLISHED. BY ITS USE A SPLENDIp 
HANDWRITING CAN BE ACQUIRED AT THp 
HOME FIRESiDE WITHOUT A_ TEACHER, 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION COMBINED, 








The young people of America have long felt. the need os 
acomplete SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the art of penman- 
ship, by means of which A BEAUTIFUL HANDWRIT- 


ING could be acquired by home practice alone, and at 
small cost. This COMPENDIUM supplies this want. 

Its sale has already reached over 40,000 copies, great- 
er, by far, than that of any other publication of the kind 
in the world. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 


Is composed of four parts, namely, Copy-S.iprs, ORNa- 
MENTAL SHEET, BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND CASE. 


I. The Copy-Slips. 


These are given on the handsomest and most durable 
paper known to penmen: they are each nearly as large as 
the face of the largest commercial envelope, and are per- 
fect gems of artistic skill. No written description can 
convey an idea of their surpassing beauty. 

They comprise the following: Movement Exercises for 
Beginners; the Principles; Figures; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Writing and Running Hand; Gentlemen’s Business and 
Corresponding Styles, including Invoices, Notes, Due- 
Bills, Letter-Headings, Model Signatures and Superscrip- 
tions, Off-Hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills and 
other graceful designs, and small Pen-Lettering; German 
Text and Old English Alphabets,—the former nicely flour- 
ished and ornamented, the latter bold and plain. Alto- 
gether, these copy-slips are such as to commend them to 
all capable of judging of excellence in penmanship as the 
choicest and best ever offered to the public. 





Il. The Ornamental Sheet. 


This is a large and very beautiful piece of penwork, 
suitable for framing. It is folded into each package with 
the slips and other matter. In the centre is an elaborate 
specimen of off-hand flourishing,—a bird in a nest among 
the branches of a tree. It is surrounded by specimens of 
all kinds of writing, both large and small hands. This 
elegant Ornamental Sheet is alone worth $1, the price of 
the entire Compendium. 


Ill. The Book of Instructions. 


This is a very handsome book, printed in good, clear, 
new type, on nice white paper, and stitched into beauti- 
fully tinted covers. 

Its ConTENTs.—It contains a portrait of the Author; 
Author’s Preface; Introduction; The Essentials of Good 
Writing,—Legibility, Rapidity and Beauty; Legibility 
illustrated by anecdotes; Rapidity,—its importance and 
how to secure it; Position and Movement illustrated by 
two engravings; the Principles; Uniformity; (lasses of 
Letters; Light and Shade; The Capitals explained and 
analyzed; The Small Letters analyzed; the Numerals; 
Off-Hand Flourishing. 


IV. The Case. 


The foregoing are all nicely folded into a beantiful lith- 
ographed envelope with patent fastening band. A hand- 
some likeness of the author and view of his college ap- 
pearsin an excellent engraving on the face,as does the 
title of the work in exquisite lettering. 


The Compendium Complete, as above, is 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 


It is not for sale at any book store. 

If there is an agent in your place that you know of, you 
will of course purchase the Compendium of him. But if 
there is no agent there, you should secure the agency for 
yourself. You can make it a very lucrative business the 
year round. Write forthe particulars when you send for 
the Compendium. 

If you reside at any great distance it will be best to re- 
mit by money-order or registered letter. It costs but & 
few cents additional. 

Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Remember all letters are promptly answered. If you do 
not get returns within ten days at the farthest, write again 
and Iet us know the facts, and we will inguire into the 
matter, 
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